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PREFACE. 


— oro 


THe wide-spread and increasing interest now 
manifested in the ‘Temperance Movement is a 
sufficient reason or demand for a liberal supply 
of reliable and scientific information on the 
subject, that every one who embraces it may 
be able to give a satisfactory reason for the 
opinion he holds, and for the course of conduct 
he pursues. 

The object of oe little work is to set forth 
such information for a special class of pupils— 
viz., our boys and girls. 

Whilst endeavouring to lay it before them in| 
a scientific manner, I have avoided technical 
terms as much as possible. 

I have striven to adhere to simple and 


homely phraseology, but have adopted a 
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somewhat argumentative style, in the hope 
that by thus appealing to the thinking capa- 
city of the reader, the truths may produce a 
lasting impression. 

The only apology I offer for the reiteration 
of some of the principles contained in the book, 
is their importance. 

This volume owes its origin to the frequent 
reference to ‘Temperance in LEHlementary 
Schools,’ which appeared in the Temperance 
fiecord during 1878. 

The manuscript was completed early in 
1879 ; but the idea contained in it was antici- 
pated, and Dr. Ridge’s ‘Temperance Primer’ 
seemed to cover the ground. 

However, after the lapse of a year, I send it 
forth as one drawing a bow at a venture, with 
hesitancy, yet with hope that it may meet with 
favour and add something to the progress of 


true temperance. 


J. I. 
Uprrer Tootine, SURREY, 


January, 1880. 
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Introduction. 


1. Ir I were to ask you to write down on a 
piece of paper the names of every different 
thing you have ever seen or heard of, in. less 
than a week I have no doubt some of you 
would be able to make a very long list, con- 
| taining hundreds of names. Thus there would 
be a great many kinds of trees, vegetables 
and animals; also minerals, such as gold and 
silver. Then there would be the various 
sorts of clothing and the different kinds of 
food, workmen’s tools, and all the things 
that are manufactured by man— children’s 
toys, books, etc., and so on, almost without 


end. 


2. Now I want you to understand, that 
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though there are so many different things in 
the world, yet, as far as man has been able 
to discover, all these are very wonderfully 
made out of only a few things. Indeed, all 
the world and everything that is in it, and 
probably the sun, moon and stars also, are— 
made out of not more than sixty-five or sixty- 
six simple things, which are called elements. 

3. By an element is meant a substance that 
has resisted every known method of trying to 
break 16 up into a simpler form of matter. 
Gold is a simple body, and, however it is 
chopped up. or experimented upon, no one has 
ever been able to find anything but gold in it, 
neither have they ever been able to turn it 
into silver or copper, or anything else. It is 
therefore termed an element. 

The things that contain or are made up of 
more than one element, are called compound 
bodies. Thus, yousee, we may divide everything 
in the world into two classes, viz., first, simple 


bodies, or elements ; second, compound bodies. 
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4, Chemistry is the science which teaches us 
to examine the properties of these elements, 
and of the different compound bodies they 
form by uniting together in different ways, 
and to understand the laws which regulate 
their combinations with each other. 

5. You have been taught to believe that 
everything in the world has been madé by 
God ; but when you look around you, you see 
a great many things that you know have been 
made by man, as houses, and pictures, and 
furniture, and this may seem to you like a 
contradiction. But I think the difficulty will 
soon fly away if I get you to believe that God 
made all the elements ; and, having done that, 
He made a law concerning them, and then 
sent them forth into the universe, saying, ‘ Go 
and fulfil the law I have made.’ It is by the 
fulfilment of this law that every compound 
body in the universe is made. Because this 
law works so perfectly, some people try to 


teach that all things make themselves, and 
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that everything must be exactly what it is. 
They forget that God made the elements, and 
that He also made the law by which the com- 
pounds are made out of the elements; that 
therefore He may very justly be said to be the 
Creator of everything. 

6. This law is often called the Law of Nature; 
- and in this case Nature is only another name 
for God. The law may be expressed by say- 
ing that whenever the elements are brought 
together in certain ways, and under certain 
conditions, a very wonderful change takes 
place, and something quite different from 
elther of the elements is formed. Not that 
the elements themselves are really turned into 
something else, for they are still the same; 
but the new body formed by their uniting to- 
gether is very different from either of them 
by themselves. This change is called a chemi- 
cal change. It is guided by a law which, 
under the same conditions, always produces the 
same result, 
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7. Suppose the potatoes your mother put 
into the pot to boil for dinner were, during 
the cooking, gradually turned into turnips or 
apples, would you not be very much surprised, 
and almost inclined to disbelieve your own 
eyes? Or again, suppose you saw her take 
some flour, currants, sugar, suet, eggs, etc., 
make a plum-pudding, tie it up in acloth, and 
put it in the saucepan to cook. Suppose you 
sat by the kitchen-fire, and kept your eye on 
it all the time it was cooking, and were quite 
certain that no one had touched it. Would 
you not stare very hard if, when your mother 
turned it out for dinner, it were changed into a 
rabbit-pie or beef-steak pudding? You might 
indeed begin to think that the days of fairies 
and magicians had returned. 

Such a thing as I have supposed is never 
likely to occur, but what I want you to 
understand and believe is, that, if it did, it 
would be nothing more wonderful or remark- 


able than things that are taking place every day. 
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You go into a field, and see a cow eating 
grass, or hay and turnips, and drinking water. 
Now, by the wonderful law God has made, 
that food is turned into milk and flesh; but 
you know very well that milk is not a mere 
' mixture of turnips or grass and water. 

Again, if you eat bread and cheese, I may 
tell you that a part of it is turned into flesh 
and bone; but I am sure you would never 
think of calling your bodies bread and cheese. 
In each of these cases a chemical change 
has taken place; yet, strange to say, though 
the milk is such a very different thing from a 
mixture of turnips and hay and water, the 
chemist is able to find the same elements in 
each of them; and though bread and cheese 
differs greatly from flesh and bone, the chemist 
can find the same elements in both of these 
also. 

8. Changes of this kind are going on all 
over the world ina great many ways; thus 


some of the things both in the air and in the 
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ground are being turned into plants and trees 
and flowers. The trees and plants that 
flourished a great many years ago have been 
changed into the coal that is now found in the 
mines. This coal, in its turn, will be burnt, 
but even the burning cannot destroy the | 
elements, that is, turn them into nothing. It 
only turns them into gases, which may pos- 
sibly some day help to make trees again. 
Our bodies, when they are put into the grave, 
will gradually change into something else, 
and that something else will combine with 
other elements and form new compounds. 
All these sort of changes are chemical changes, 
which have been going on ever since the world 
began, and they will go on repeating them- 
selves over and over again for ever. 

9. I want you to believe, even if you cannot 
understand, that not one of the elements can 
ever be destroyed or lost, and that no element 
s ever transformed into another element; but 


that thousands upon thousands of compound 
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bodies are formed by the sixty-six elements 
uniting in different ways together. 

I have told you that all these wonderful 
changes take place in accordance with a cer- 
tain law, which I called the Law of Nature. 

10. Now the man who makes it his busi- 
ness to study the science of Chemistry and to 
understand the laws which regulate these many 
changes which are going on in the world, is 
called a chemist. 

We may call Nature a great chemist, and 
man his pupil. He is a very clever pupil, and 
in prosecuting his studies he makes a great 
many experiments; he is often very successful, 
and -can artificially make many of the com- 
pounds which are being so wonderfully yet 
easily made in nature. It is true he has never 
been able to make trees or flowers; nor with 
all his skill and patience has he ever been able 
to make a simple element. Nevertheless, it is 
because he is able to imitate his Master sO. 


well that England has become such a great ; 
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and rich manufacturing nation; for there is 
hardly a manufacture of this great country 
that does not owe its success, in a great de- 
gree, to the science of Chemistry. 

The manufacture of intoxicating drinks is, 
from beginning to end, a chemical process, 
and depends for its success upon the chemical 
changes which the substances out of which 
the drinks are made undergo. This is the 
reason why I have thought it wise to write so 
long an introduction to what is to follow. 

11. Before we begin a new chapter, how- 
ever, | want once more to impress upon you 
the great importance of a chemical change 
—and it is this, viz., that after this change has 
taken place, it does not matter in the least 
what things we had to start with; what we 
have to do is to examine the new compound 
formed, to examine it, and see what its pro- 
perties are and what use can be made 


of it. 


I am particularly anxious that you should — 
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understand this, and always bear it in mind, 
because you will often hear people say that 
because barley is good for food, therefore beer, 
which is made out of barley, must also be 
good. They will say because grapes are 
nutritious, therefore wine, which is made out 
of grapes, must be nourishing. They will 
even go so far as to say that because God 
sent barley and grapes, therefore He sent wine 
and beer. , 

12. You will be able to tell them that in 
these two cases a chemical change has taken 
place, and that very often a poison is made out 
of two things which by themselves, before the 
chemical change occurred, were quite harm- 
less; and that also, sometimes two very deadly 
poisons might be made to undergo a chemical 
change by being mixed together, and that 
they would produce a new compound which 
would not injure you at all, even though you 
eat a great deal of it. So that you see, the 
beer might be good for food; and the wine 
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might be nourishing, but that they are not so 
necessarily. 

You could further tell them that chemists 
have examined their properties, and that the 
wisest and cleverest men say that they are 
injurious when taken into the body, because 
they both contain a small quantity of a deadly 
poison, which was not in either the barley or 


the grapes. 


18 


CHAPTER I. 
Water. 


13. Water! what a simple and homely name! 
Yes, from your earliest childhood it has 
sounded in your ears, and the thing itself has 
become so familiar to you, that probably you 
do not know, and have never thought, what a 
barren wilderness our world would be with- 
out it. 

14. Perhaps the only things that are actu- 
ally necessary to us are Food, Water, and 
Air: many other things, of course, are a 
great advantage and comfort to us; but if 
elther of these three things was taken away 
from us we should immediately die. Water 
is quite as valuable as food or air; it may 
therefore undoubtedly be classed as one of 


God’s best gifts to man. 
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15. If you turn to your geography you will 
find that nearly three-quarters of the surface 
of the whole earth is covered with water. I 
may tell you, moreover, that all living trees, 
plants, and fruits contain a great deal of 
water; and that, strange as it may seem to 
you, even your own bodies contain about 
eighty per cent. of water. That is to say, if 
your body weighed 100 lbs., as many as 80 lbs, 
would be nothing but water. Even the very 
hardest part of your body—the very bones 
—contain some water. 

This amount of water is also found in the 
flesh of sheep and cattle; so that when your 
mother pays one shilling for a pound of 
butcher’s meat she really pays ninepence for 
three-quarters of a pound of water : this is one 
of the facts that makes butcher’s meat such a 
very expensive food. 

Again, the very best new milk that you can 
get contains about eighty per cent. of water. 

16, Pure water in small quantities is quite 

2—2 
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clear, and is said to be colourless; but when 
it is seen in very large quantities, as in the 
lakes in Switzerland and other places, it has 
a deep blue or ultramarine appearance, re- 
sembling a magnificent and cloudless sky on 
a quiet summer’s day. 

17. Water possesses in a very wonderful 
degree the power of dissolving solid sub- 
stances ; indeed, there is no other fluid in the 
world that will dissolve so many things as 
water, and it is on account of this property 
that water is seldom found perfectly pure. As 
it bubbles up through the ground, forming 
springs; as it trickles down the hills as gentle 
streams; or as it rushes through the valleys 
and across the plains on towards the ocean, as 
mighty rivers, in each case it takes up and 
dissolves a portion of some of the materials it 
comes in contact with in its course. 

The things, however, with which water is 
generally contaminated do not make it under- 


go any chenvical change: it remains merely a 
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mixture of pure water, with the other things 
added to it. 

18. We are familiar with water in three 
different conditions, viz., a solid, as ice; a 
fluid, as we commonly know it; and lastly a 
vapour or gas, as steam. ‘T’he uses of water 
are so many and so important, that I might 
write a whole book upon the subject. 

19. The dew, which in tiny drops is so 
delicately and silently laid upon every leaf and 
blade of grass during the quiet hours of night ; 
the gentle shower and the drenching torrent ; 
the little rivulet and the greater stream; the 
smallest pond as well as the broad lake and 
mighty ocean—are all full of lessons we might 
learn about the vaiue of water: it would, 
however, be beyond my purpose to enter into 
its uses, except so far as it fulfils the require- 
ments of a drink. 

20. In this respect we shall find that it is 
perfection itself. As I have already told you 
that about eighty out of every hundred parts 
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of your bodies are water, you may very ha- 
turally form the idea that water is a food. In 
the true sense of the word this is not the case ; 
therefore, at the outset, I want you to under- 
stand that there is a very important difference 
between a food and a drink. The water we 
drink, whether we drink it as water simply, or 
as water mixed with other things, as tea, coffee, 
cider, ale, wine, or any of the other common beve- 
rages, does not undergo any change, and thus 
help to form our bones and muscles ; it merely 
increases our size, but remains in our bodies just 
the same as before we drank it, simple water. 
21. The solid parts of our bodies can only 
be made up out of solid matters which we eat 
in the solid state, such as. bread and cheese ; 
or solid matter which is dissolved in some 
fluid, as beef-tea and milk. Now pure water 
contains no solid matter, and as it does not 
undergo a chemical change in the body, we 
should soon find out that it was not a food if 


we tried to live on it alone. 
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22. The chief, if not the only, object of a 
drink is to dissolve the useful parts of the food 
we eat, and to render it into such a state that 
it may be changed into the blood, out of which 
all the other parts of our bodies are made. 

The great solvent power of water, together 
with some other properties which it possesses, 
render it the fluid, far above every other known 
fluid, most suitable for drinking. 

28, Not only man, but every Huis thing, 
both animal and vegetable, requires drink. 
7 Throughout the entire world, however, it is 
found that the natural drink which God has so 
abundantly provided, water, is quite sufficient 
to quench the thirst of the dry and withering 
grass, the parched cornand fading leaf; further, 
there is no animal that will not thrive and feel 
satisfied with water for its drink, until it has 
been taught an artificial taste for other fluids. | 

(There are some cases where milk is pres 

ferred, and is more suitable, but this is where 


the animal requires food as well as drink. And 
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you must not forget that milk is only water, 
mixed with food that nature has manufac- 
tured; so that it is both a food and drink at 
the same time.) 

24. Think of a few of the animals most 
useful to man—the horse, the cow, the camel 
and dog—and you will find that water is the 
only drink they care for, and that it is quite 
sufficient for them. Again, if you turn to 
some of the strongest wild animals, as the ele- 
phant, lion, tiger and bear, you will learn that 
even these find water the only drink they need. 

25. Man, also, in the early ages of the 
world, was quite content with water. After 
a while he made experiments with other things, 
as the juices of fruits and plants, infusions of 
herbs and roots. Some of them he found very 
pleasant to the taste, and others disagreeable. 
Man is still constantly making experiments to 
eratify his palate, and as one of the results of 
these, we have an immense number of bever- 


ages or drinks in common use. 
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_ 26. There is not one of them that does not 
contain water. Some of them are nearly all 
water, others less; but even what are called 
strong drinks, as brandy, rum, and whisky, 
contain about half water. 

The more water they contain, and the less 
of anything else, the better it is for him who 
drinks them; but if this be the case, I think 
you will agree with me that if they contained 
nothing but water they would be best of all. 
Indeed, many experiments have proved that 
pure spring water is a wholesome drink and 
the most grateful one to those who are thirsty, 
whether sick or well. It has also been proved 
that the most vigorous health may be main- 
tained and the hardest work performed under 
all conditions of life without any other beverage 
and that no other drink is actually required. 

27. From what I have told you, I trust you 
have formed some idea of the importance of 
water, and of the liberal manner in which 


nature has distributed it all over the world. 
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28. I wonder if the thought has ever struck 
you to inquire whether this familiar and use- - 
ful substance is one of the sixty-six ele- 
ments out of which everything else is made, 
or whether it is a compound body, and if a 
compound body, how it is made, and what 
elements it is made out of. I hope you are 
curious to know all this. 

29. There was a time when water was 
thought to be one of the elements, but since 
then the world has grown wiser. Our chemists 
have found out that water is a compound body, | 
that it is made out of two elements by bring- 
ing them together and making them undergo 
a chemical change. The two things are found 
to be gases, and are called Oxygen and 
Hydrogen. 

We can separate water into these two things, 
and we can form water by bringing the two. 
elements together in the proper quantities. 

30. The change which takes place is so 
wonderful, that we may well talk about the 
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marvels and the magic of chemistry. The 
manufacture of water beautifully illustrates 
what I told you was meant by a chemical 
change. The following example, I hope, will 
make it so plain to you, that you will be will- 
ing to believe in many strange and remarkable 
occurrences in connection with chemistry. 

dl. If you could get an immense barrel, 
and put into it about 1,100 quarts of hydro- 
gen gas and 550 quarts of oxygen, and then 
by means of an electric current make the 
mixture undergo a chemical change, the gases 
would unite together in a wonderful way 
and make rather less than one pint of water. 
It may seem almost impossible to you that 
these 1,650 quarts of gases are entirely used 
up in making so small a quantity of water as 
one pint. It is nevertheless quite true; and 
what is more, the water has not the slightest 
resemblance to either of the gases out of which 
it was made. This I shall show you more 


plainly in the next chapter. 
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GHA PVER ET: 
Hydrogen. Symbol H. Combining weight 1. 


32. You have already learnt that hydrogen is 
one of the elements, and that it enters into 
the composition of water. When ina pure and 
free state, that is, has nothing mixed with if; 
it is a gas, it cannot be seen, 1s without smell, 
and has no taste. It is the hightest substance 
known in the world, and for this reason it is 
used as the standard with which all the other 
elements are compared, when we want to give 
you an idea of their weight; that is, to make 
you understand how much heavier one body 
is than another. 

I told you that it required about 1,100 
quarts of hydrogen to make less than one 


pint of water. Now, when I tell you that 
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these 1,100 quarts of gas only weigh 2 ozs., 
I think you will at once believe that 1t must 
be a very light substance indeed. It is about 
fourteen and a half times lighter than the air | 
we breathe, and which presses all around us 
so softly that we hardly imagine it has 
any weight at all. Itis exactly sixteen times 
lighter than oxygen, the other constituent of 
water. 

It is represented by the letter H, to save 
the trouble of writing the word in full; and 
because, as I have already told you, it is the 
lightest substance known, its combining 
weight is 1. 

33. This gas may be obtained from a great 
many compounds which contain it, but it is 
almost always obtained by decomposing water, 
of which it forms one-ninth by weight. 

34. Hydrogen will burn in contact with air. 
The flame has a pale yellowish-blue colour, 
giving very little light, but an immense 
amount of heat, Although it burns itself, it 
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will not help other things to burn; and, 
although it is not a poison, it cannot support 
the life of an animal. 

If a burning taper or match be pushed up 
into a jar of this gas, the hydrogen will be 
kindled at the mouth of the jar, but the light 
will be extinguished. it will, however, be re- 
lit by the flame at the mouth as the taper is 
drawn out of the jar. The jar must be kept 
upside downwards, for if the jar were held 
with the mouth upwards, the gas would imme- 
diately rush out, because it is so much lighter 
than the air, which would fall into the jar and 
take the place of the hydrogen. 

35. The hydrogen, as it burns, combines 
with some of the oxygen that is in the air, and 
forms water again. This may be easily shown 
you by holding a clean dry tumbler over the 
flame, as the gas issues through and burns at 
the end of a small glass tube. 

The glass is immediately covered with 
moisture ; and, if a few drops of this moisture 
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be collected and examined, it will be found to 
be pure water. This is another example 
which helps to prove to you that even burning 
a body won’t actually destroy it. Hydrogen 
is very fond of oxygen; I might say, there is 
such a mutual love or attraction between the 
two, that, whenever they can get the chance, 
_ they rush together, and then chemically com- 
bine, forming water. 

86. Whenever you see a flame, such as the 
burning of a lamp or a candle, a wood or coal 
or gas fire, you may be quite sure that water is 
being manufactured. 

You may see an example of this very plainly 
in the winter-time, when the shopkeepers burn 
alot of gas and keep their doors shut. The 
steam, or water, streams down their windows, 
sometimes spoiling their goods, and on the 
cold nights freezing upon the panes of 
glass, often becoming quite a nuisance to 
them. 

37. Hydrogen was at one time employed for 
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filling balloons, but owing to its extreme light- 
ness, it has such a great tendency to escape 
from any vessel in which it is put, that it has 
been replaced by coal-gas; but the balloons 


have to be made very much larger. 


CHAPTER III. 


Oxygen. Symbol 0. Combining weight 16. 


38. Tu1s is the name that is given to the 
other element which, combined with hydrogen, 
forms water. 

Like hydrogen, it is a colourless, odourless, 
and tasteless gas. However, its properties 
are unlike it, for it will not burn itself, but it 
is a great supporter of combustion and of | 
animal life; indeed, without it nothing will 
burn and no animal will live. 

39. It is represented by the symbol or letter 
O, and its combining weight is 16, because it 
is sixteen times heavier than hydrogen. It is 
a trifle heavier than common air. 

It was discovered rather more than a hundred 
years ago, almost at the same time, by two 


s 
a 
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men—one an Englishman and the other a 
Swede. The name is derived from two Greek 
words, which signify to make sharp or acid, 
because it is found that nearly all substances 
produced by burning in oxygen possess a sharp 
or sour taste, like vinegar. 

40. It is the most abundant and widely dif- 
fused of all the elements ; for it forms nearly. 
one-half by weight of all the rocks and stones 
out of which the solid part of the earth is. 
made, elght-ninths of all the water, and about 
one-fifth of the atmosphere. It may be spoken 
of as a great favourite, as it enters into com- 
bimation with every known element except 


one, fluorine, forming a class of bodies called 


oxides. Nor is it only with the other elements 


that oxygen is a favourite; but to the young 
student of chemistry, also, it is one of the most 
pleasing and interesting of the gases, as a 
oreat many pretty experiments may be per- 
formed with it. | 


Al, I told you it would not burn itself, 
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but that it was a great supporter of combus- 
tion; that is, it will make other things burn 
much more quickly and brilliantly. If you 
have a jar full of it and introduce into it a 
lighted taper, the taper will burn with a 
dazzling light; if you blow out the flame 
and introduce the smouldering wick it will 
immediately re-light itself; and if a small 
piece of burning phosphorus be introduced 
into the gas, the light becomes so brilliant that 
you can hardly look at it. 

Even fine iron-wire can readily be made to 
burn in this gas; ‘and if a piece of lighted 
charcoal be suspended in it, it will throw off a 
brilliant shower of sparks, like fireworks. 

42, Although oxygen exists in such an 
abundant state both in water and in the air, it 
is not generally obtained from either of these 
sources, but by decomposing some of its other 
- numerous compounds. 

A very easy and common, and for experi- 
mental purposes perhaps the best, method is 

3—2 
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to take red oxide of mercury (the substance 
you get at the druggist’s shop when your 
mother sends you for ‘red precipitate’), place 
it in a glass flask or tube, and apply to the 
latter the heat of a spirit-lamp; by means of 
the heat oxide of mercury is soon split up 
into the two things it consists of, viz., oxygen 
eas and metallic mercury. The gas may be 
collected in jars over water and examined. 

There are many other modes of procuring 
the gas when large quantities are required, 
and it is important to do it cheaply. | 

43. Though oxygen cannot really be called 
a food, yet we could not live without it. 

When we draw the air into our lungs in the 
process of breathing, we of course take in a 
large quantity of oxygen. The blood which 
is made out of our food contains substances — 
which slowly burn by the aid of the oxygen 
thus taken into the system. It is by this 
burning up of a portion of our food that the 
body is kept much warmer than the things 
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that surround it. If there is no food to 
be burnt up, the fire goes out, the blood 
becomes cold, and the body dies; that is, 1 
starved to death. The same result follows il 
the supply of oxygen is cut off; this some- 
times happens, and people are then said to be 
suffocated. 

44, The heat produced by the burning of 
the food in the body is equally distributed 
by the circulation of the blood all over the 
system, so that no part seems to be on fire, 
but the whole is kept pleasantly warm, just in 
the same way as the hot-water-pipes in your 
schoolroom or church carry the heat all over 
the building and make it comfortably warm 
in every part. 

Now, if your food were all burnt at one 
spot—say at the end of your nose or the tips 
of your fingers—there would be quite a flame, 
and you would be no more able to endure it 
than you could bear putting your hand into 
_ the fire, in the stoke-hole, that heats the 
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boiler that supplies the pipes with hot 
water. 

If the air were made of nothing else than 
pure oxygen, our food would burn so rapidly 
that there is little doubt that we should burst 
into‘a flame and perhaps go off like gun- 
powder. - | | 

45. Some of you may wonder what all this 
has to do with temperance, and think I have. 
been wandering far away from my subject ; 
no, my desire 1s that you should have a sound 
reason for the course you pursue, should you ~ 
wish to become a. total abstainer, that you 
may be able to give an answer to those who 
differ from you. You will find by-and-by, 
that the information I have imparted to you 
fits in very capitally to fulfil that object. 

46. I want you, now, to compare very 
briefly the three things I have written about, 


WaZiens 


Water. 


Water is invaluable 
as a drink, and 
quenches thirst better 
than anything else. It 
is not actually a food, 
but it is the only thing 
in the world that is 
capable of dissolving 
our food and bringing 
it into a state from 
which our flesh and 
bones can be formed. 

It will not burn, 
neither will it help 
other things to burn ; 
but it is one of the 
best things with which 
to put out a fire. 
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Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen is quite 


useless asadrink. If} 


you could drink pure 
hydrogen gas for a 
short time you would 
soon die from suffoca- 
tion. 

It will not help the 
burning up of the food 
stuff in the blood. It 
will readily burn itself 
in the air, so that it 
would be perfect mad- 
ness to endeavour to 
extinguish a fire‘ by 
throwing hydrogen up- 
on it. 








Oxygen.. 


This gas is of no use 
asa drink in the pure 
state. You cannot set 
it on fire, but it sup- 
ports combustion so 
greatly, that if you 
could be made to drink 
it the heat produced in 
your body would be so 
great that either the 
blood would boil or 
your flesh be roasted 
or seton fire. You see, 
therefore, that it would 
be perfect folly to try 
to put out a fire by 
throwing oxygen upon 
Gy 


- 47, Thus, then, you see that if you at- 
tempted to live upon either H or O, you 


would very soon die; yet that, after the two 


elements have undergone a chemical change, 


their properties become so wonderfully altered 


that in the form of water you can swallow 


many pounds of both of them, in the course 


of a year, without any harm arising. 


os 


A() 


CH APPR RAY: 
Carbon. Symbol C. Combining weight 12. 


48, Tus is the name given to another of the 
elements. It is a very remarkable body, per- 
haps the most remarkable of all the simple sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted. It exists 
in three different forms, which are so unlike 
each other in their outward appearance, and also 
in their physical properties, that if I were not 
able to prove to you that they were one and 
the same element, you would require a most 
extraordinary faith in me to accept the fact ; 
but facts are stubborn things, and when they 
are proved there is no getting over them. 

49. Carbon differs from the things I have 
already brought under your notice by being a 


solid element. The three forms-it assumes 
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are the diamond, graphite or plumbago, and 
charcoal. ! 

50. That beautiful, sparkling, and of all gems 
the most precious and costly — the diamond 
—is simply carbon. Blacklead, out of which 
pencils are made, and with which the house- 
maid polishes the fire-grates, is simply carbon. 
Common charcoal, made by burning wood 
underground, as well as the soot which col- 
lects in the chimney or the glass of a lamp, is 
simply carbon. : | 

51. How the black charcoal is changed in 
appearance into the bright, transparent pre- 
cious stone, man has never yet been fully able 
to understand, nor has he ever been able to 
turn charcoal into diamonds; yet, on the other 
hand, he can easily turn a diamond into a 
black lump of charcoal, without adding any- 
thing to it or without taking anything away 
from it. You can imagine it is not avery 
profitable operation, and therefore not very 


often performed, 
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52. Not only is carbon a very remarkable 
and interesting element, but it is also a most 
mportant one. It enters into the composition 
of every animal, tree and plant on the face of 
the globe; and without it not one of these 
could exist as we now know them. 

03. The number of things of which it forms 
a part is more numerous than all the other 
things in the world put together. You will, 
therefore, be quite prepared to hear that it 
forms a very important part in nearly all our 

solid food, nor will it surprise you when I tell 
“you that it enters into the composition of all 
intoxicating drinks. 

54, Coal, coke, soot, blacklead and wood- 
charcoal are all examples of carbon in its 
ordinary form, mixed more or less with im- 
purities. 

55. In this condition it is quite useless to us 
as a food, but, at the same time, it would not 
hurt us to swallow a great deal of it. Indeed, 


for some purposes, it is very useful when taken 
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into the stomach, but its action there is only 
what is called mechanical; it does not undergo 
any chemical change, and so get transformed 
into blood. What I want at this moment to 
impress upon you is, that in its pure state 
carbon is not a food, but at the same time it 
is not a poison, and that it might be swallowed 
in the form of charcoal or diamonds without 
any harm following. 

56. The great chemist Nature takes carbon, 
mixes it up with a few other elements in all 
manner of remarkable ways and. proportions, 
and makes them chemically combine, forming 
most wonderful compounds, and such a num- 
ber of them, that if you were to live to be a 
hundred years old you would not be able to 
learn all of them. Hverything made of wood, 
leather, or paper, and all sorts of clothing, con- 
tain carbon; indeed, it is hard to think of 
anything that does not contain it. 

57, Some of the things that Nature thus 


manufactures are most innocent and useful as 
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food, and are most delicious to the taste. 
Bread, milk, meat, and all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables contain it. Then, on the other 
hand, some of the things which contain car- 
bon are intensely disagreeable and nasty, and 
are frightful poisons. 

58. You will please, therefore, understand. 
that although nearly every food contains car- 
bon, yet there is an immense number of 
things containing it which are not food,.and 
that the mere fact of a body containing carbon 
tells us nothing as to whether it is fit to be 
taken into the body or not. This often has to 
be found out by experiment. 

69. Carbon in the shape of charcoal pos- 
sesses In a very great degree the power of 
absorbing gases, and of removing many pol- 
sonous substances from fluids that are made 
to pass through it. Owing to this property, 
it is very valuable, and is largely used for 
making filters, for purifying drinking water. 


It is also very useful ‘to the scientific chemist. 
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60. When taken into the stomach, it absorbs 
many foul gases that are generated there, and 


thus corrects offensive breath, and is good for 


flatulence and indigestion. 


AG 


CHAPTER V. 
Intoxicating Drinks. 


61. Iv is often very interesting to examine a 
word, to see how it has come into common 
use, and to find out what is its real meaning. 

If we do this with the word ‘ intoxicating,’ 
we shall find that it is derived from a Greek 
word through the Latin language, and that 
it means in English poisoning. Therefore, 
intoxicating drinks are really poisoning 
drinks. 

62. A poison is a substance which, when > 
taken into the body, produces a morbid and 
dangerous effect upon the hfe of the object 
under its influence. a0 
It is not inevitable that a poison always 


kills the person who takes it, for you can 


a 
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easily understand a person taking too small a 
quantity to produce that result. Yet, at the 
same time, the quantity in no way alters the 
fact that a poison is a dangerous thing, and 
should be left alone or handled with cau- 
tion. 

63. The term ‘intoxicating drink’ might 
very properly be applied to every drink that 
contained a poison of any description what- 
ever, but custom has now limited the term to 
that class of drinks which contains only one 
particular kind of poison. ‘There is an old 
proverb which says, ‘ Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.’ Now, it is a very singular fact, and 
an exact fulfilment of this saying, that has led 
society to use a whole host of these beverages 
with as much freedom and thoughtlessness as 
if they were as innocent as simple water, at 
the same time calling them by a name— in- 
toxicating ’“—which ought to make us stop and 
think, and not drink them unless there was 


some yery strong reason for doing so. In- 


\ 
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deed, so common is the habit, that eight out 
of ten will deny that they are poisoning drinks, 
and many go so far as to declare that they are 
food. 

64. All the different fluids which people 
drink under the names of spirits, wines, 
liqueurs, ales, etc., differ from each other in 
many ways, such as colour and taste and 
smell, and so on; but they all resemble each 
other in one particular, viz., in containing a 
poison. The poison is the same in all of 
them, and its name is Ethylic Alcohol ; hence 
we have the common name intoxicating or 
alcoholic drinks applied to them. 

65. If this poison, ethylic alcohol, were re- 
moved from the beverages, they would of 
course cease to be intoxicating, and might 
be drunk by teetotallers as well as other 
people. 

The alcohol can easily be removed by boil- 
ing, but after it has been removed most of 


the drinks become so insipid or disagreeable 
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that few people care to drink them in this 
state, and they are looked upon with no more 
favour than a bottle of doctor’s physic ; hence 
it is pretty evident that they are taken simply 
and entirely on account of the poison, alcohol, 
which they contain. ‘Though you are but chil- 
dren, and some of you not very wise, yet most 
of you have enough sense to feel that it can- 
not be right for people to get into the habit of 
drinking poison three or four times a day, even 
though they do not take it in sufficient quan- 
tities to lull them. 

66. There is a peculiarity about all poisons, 
and it is this: If a person begins taking any 
kind of poison, by degrees he can go on 
increasing the quantity until he can take, 
without apparently injuring himself, enough 
to kill several people; this is especially the 
ease with intoxicating drinks. A child, or a 
man even, who has never tasted them would 
be poisoned or made drunk with a wine- 
glassful of brandy; but a man or woman 

‘ 4 
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who has been taking them for years can drink 
a pint without being made drunk. You must 
not think, however, that it does them no 
harm; it does them a great deal of injury— 
the more they take, the more the damage. 
iixperiments have proved that.even a small 
quantity taken regularly shortens a man’s life 
a year or two. : 

67. It cannot be denied, however, if we are 
to believe the testimony of drinkers, that 
there is something very fascinating about 
these intoxicating beverages, and by degrees 
they get to like them so much that although 
they poison the system, and produce all sorts 
of diseases, many prefer to have their bodies 
injured, and to bear their diseases, than to give 
up drinking the things they so much enjoy. 
When this is the case, we cannot do much for 
them, as they very much resemble the indi- 
vidual who, convinced against his will, remains 
of the same opinion still. ‘There is another, | 


aud a very large, class of people who drink 
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these beverages simply because it is the 
fashion to do so, who are quite ignorant of 
their real properties. 

68. I wish to give you sound information 
to lead you, as sensible boys and girls, to 
avoid ever getting into the habit of taking 
them at all; or if this cannot be, that the 
responsibility may rest upon your own shoul- 
ders, who, knowing the right, choose to do 
the wrong. 

69. Some of you may wonder where the 
alcohol comes from, or why it is put into the 
drinks, if it is such a dangerous thing. In 
the next chapter I propose giving you an 
account of alcohol, and, in the following five 
or six, to explain to you how it comes to be 


present in the chief beverages we speak of. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Alcohol C,H,0. 


70. ALCOHOL is a compound body, made up of 
three elements, each of which I have already 
brought under your notice, viz., the two 
simple gases hydrogen and oxygen, and the 


solid element carbon; the three chemically 


unite together, forming a liquid substance . 


which is quite colourless, bright and sparkling, 
and as transparent as water, from which, by 
its appearance only, you would not be able to 
distinguish it; it has a pleasant smell, but an 


irritating and burning taste. 


71. There are several kinds of alcohol ; they — 


differ from each other in the amount of 
carbon and hydrogen they contain, but this 


alters them so thoroughly that they can never 


niin “7 
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be mistaken for each other, and are always 
spoken of by prefixing an adjective before the 
noun, The full name of the substance we are 
now dealing with is Ethylic-Alcohol (you may 
easily recollect that, as it is very much like an 
old Saxon and very pretty name of a girl— 
Kthel), but because it 1s so much more common 
and generally used than any of the other 
alcohols, it has become customary to speak 
of it simply as alcohol, and whenever in the 
future the simple word alcohol is used, the 
ethylic-alcohol is understood. It was also 
the only alcohol known for many years after 
its discovery. 

Alcohol is a word of Arabic origin. The 
Arabs were, in their day, great chemists, and 
amongst their researches and experiments 
they brought into use the art of distillation ; 

_ that is, of separating one fluid from another 
= by means of heat: and in this way amongst 


their investigations they discovered and sepa- 
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rated alcohol from the fluid with which it was 
mixed. 
72. A pound of alcohol is made up of 
8'347 ounces of carbon 
2°086 
DrOU0. Tae 4 Oxy een 


~ », hydrogen 





15998 





You must not suppose, however, that it can 
be made by weighing out these quantities and 
mixing them together in a bottle; you might do 
this, and shake them up till you were tired, but 
you would only make a mechanical mixture, | 
which I have previously tried to make you 
understand is a totally different thing to a 
chemical compound, made after the same in- 
eredients have undergone a chemical change. 

73. How then, do you ask, is this substance 
made? As far as the investigations and ex- 
periments of chemists and wise men have 
been carried, up to the present time, they 


have only been able to discover one method 


SO CASRN 
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by, or source from, which they can obtain 


_ alcohol; and that one is the destruction, or 


rather decomposition, of sugar. The useful, 
pleasant, and harmless sugar, so familiar to 
all of you, is broken up by a process called 
fermentation into two poisons, viz., alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas. 

74, If you were to search from the north- 
pole to the equator, and from the equator to 
the south-pole, with all the districts lying 
between them, east and west, you would not 
find any spot where alcohol is produced by any 
other means; you would find neither lakes, nor 
rivers, nor springs, nor mines of alcohol; you 
would find no trees, or plants, or fruits, or 
flowers growing alcohol: indeed, you might 
search the whole world throughout, but neither 
in the clouds above, nor in the waters beneath, 
will you find alcohol. By this, I mean, it is 
never produced naturally, and cannot, like 
corn and fruits and vegetables, be called a 


good creature of God. 
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When I say that in your search for alcohol 
you will never find it produced by nature, I 
wish to qualify the statement by saying that 
you might find it in very small quantities in 
contact with some fruits; but this is only the 
case when such fruits have been exposed to 
certain conditions, and are in a state of decay ; 
that is, have become over-ripe and begun to 
rot way. 

Even in this case it cannot be called a natural 
production, for it was never the object of the 
plant to produce alcohol. The quantity formed 
in this way, however, is so exceedingly small, 
that itis hardly worth taking any account of it. 

75, Sugar is formed by the great chemist, 
Nature, in the juices of many plants and of 
most fruits; and from these sources it may 
easily be converted into alcohol. However, it 
so happens that the greater part of alcohol is 
not made directly from sugar, because, though 
it would be the simplest method, it is not the 
cheapest, 
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Sugar is not only naturally produced, but 
ean be artificially manufactured by man out 
of starch—a substance made of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and contained in wheat and 
barley, potatoes, and many other things. 
These being very cheap compared with sugar, 
it comes to pass that the greater part of 
alcohol is manufactured from some kind of 
grain, the starch of the grain being first con- 
verted into sugar, the sugar thus formed being 
afterwards decomposed into alcohol and car- 
‘bonic acid gas. So that, though in reality 
alcohol can only be made from sugar, indirectly 
' it can be made from many things; in fact, 
from anything containing sugar, or anything 
capable of being turned into sugar. 

76. Here I wish to give you a caution, lest 
you should fall into a very common error. 
There are some people who are silly enough 
to tell you that because all alcohol is made 
from sugar, therefore sugar must contain 


alcohol, and that if you wish to avoid it, you 
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should not eat sugar, because in so doing you 
would be taking alcohol. By this time I hope 
you are all chemists enough to understand that 
there is no must in the matter, and that such 
reasoning is very bad logic. The sugar no 
more contains alcoho), than your coat is a 
piece of paper, because paper can be made out 
of rags; or that a forest of trees is a coal- 
mine, because coal is made out of wood; or 
that grass is butter and cheese. 

The manufacture of alcohol out of sugar is 
simply another example of the innumerable 
. wonders of a chemical change—a change by 
which new products are formed by a re- 
arrangement of the elements, having totally 
different properties from the substances out of 


which they are made, 


CHAPTER VII. 
Alcohol—continued. 


77, ALCOHOL isan acrid narcotic poison. When 
taken into the stomach, it becomes rapidly 
absorbed by the blood, which by the action of 
the heart is being rapidly distributed and cir- 
culated along the veins and arteries all over 
the body. If you place your hand on the left 
side of your chest, you will feel the heart 
beating. In an ordinary healthy and adult 
man it beats about seventy-three times in a 
minute, or 73x 60=4,3880 times in an hour. 
The effect of introducing alcohol into the 
system is to make the heart beat quicker, the 
rate at which it goes depending upon the 
amount of alcohol introduced. 


This more rapid movement of the heart 
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sends an unnatural amount of warm blood 
towards the external parts of the body, the 
effect of which is to give the individual the 
feeling of extra warmth. The face becomes 
flushed, the eye brighter, and the whole being 
of the man livelier. 

78. This state very naturally gave rise to 
the belief that alcohol warmed the body, and 
this idea was strongly advocated for many 
years. It very forcibly illustrates what the 
wise man, Solomon, meant when he said, 
‘Wine is a mocker.’? Researches have shown, 
and especially those of Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
that alcohol, instead of warming the body, 
actually makes it colder. It is true that for 
a time there is not only the feeling of extra. 
warmth near the surface of the skin, but that 
those parts really are warmer. But it is only 
a removal of heat from one part of the body. 
to another, from the inner to the outer parts ; 
and as the outer are exposed to the air, the 


heat radiates off, and finally leaves the body 
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colder, the degree of cold produced depending 
upon the amount of alcohol taken. 

79. Owing to the fact that alcohol makes 
the heart beat quicker, it is called a stimulant ; 
but its stimulating effect is always followed by 
a reaction, and if the supposed benefit is to be 
kept up, it is necessary to repeat the dose, and 
in this repetition many injurious conditions are 
brought about in the tissues of the body, and 
a question of great importance arises as to the 
wisdom of introducing it into the system at 
all, 

80. A stimulant is something that rouses up 
or draws forth the reserve force of the body, 
makes us use it up quicker; thus the boy or 
girl who runs, gets tired sooner than the one 
who walks, because in the same time more 
force has been used up; and a longer distance 
covered. If an animal with a heavy load is 
going up a hill slowly, the driver often uses the 
whip or spur } the animal puts forth more effort, 


and accomplishes his task more quickly: but 
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before he reaches the top of the incline he 
probably flags again, and if the driver con- 
tinues to apply the whip the horse will soon 
become quite exhausted, and unable to go 
any farther. The whip acted as a stimulant, 
drew out the horse’s hidden strength, but sup- 
pled no new strength. 

This is exactly the case with alcohol, it sti- 
mulates or draws out, but supplies no strength. 
The human body is such a wonderful and 
complex machine that it is very difficult in a 
few sentences to convey to you anything lke 
the whole influence exerted over it by alcohol, 
because if I were to talk in learned or scientific 
language, you would probably not understand 
me. 

81. I have told you that generally the heart 
beats about seventy-three times in a minute 5 
when alcohol is introduced into the system this 
rate is sometimes increased to as high a rate 
as ninety beatsina minute. This at first sight 


may not seem of much consequence to you, but 
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you will better understand it as we go along. 
The heart beats incessantly both when we are 
awake and when we are asleep, and it causes the 
blood to travel all over the body a great many 
times; the effort of doing which is made plainer 
by saying that it is equal to lifting a ton weight 
115 feet high. This is its natural work; but 
when about three ounces of alcohol have 
been drunk, the heart has to work so much 
harder, that the work done by it is equal to 
lifting one ton 125 feet high, that is ten feet 
higher than its natural work ; or, to put it in a 
still simpler way, it means lifting ten tons one 
foot- high, or 220 cwt. one foot high, or 
24,640 lbs. one foot high in twenty-four 
hours. That is rather more than lifting one 
pound a thousand times an hour. Which of 
you, I should like to know, would be glad to 
have this work imposed upon you? Why, 
your hands could hardly do it, and you would 
soon be exhausted and faint under the task. 


Even though a slave-master stood over you 


- 
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and lashed you with his whip, you could not 
continue long at such hard work ; the effect of 
the stimulus would soon cease, all your reserve 
force would be drawn out of you, and unless 
it were renewed by rest and nourishing food 
you would drop down utterly worn out. 

Can you wonder, then, that the heart soon 
begins to flag under the cruel tyrant alcohol ? 
It does so, and although continued doses will 
fetch out all its hidden powers, they would 
soon be quite exhausted ; but beyond a cer- 
tain point it cannot go, for death would arise 
from over-stimulation. ? 

82. At the same time that alcohol is thus’ 
acting upon the heart, it is also affecting other 
parts of the body injuriously. In the blood 
are a number of very important little bodies, 
called corpuscles. Alcohol has a great affinity ~ 
for water; it extracts the water from these 
corpuscles, and causes them to diy up and 
adhere together, forming hard clots, which 
often hinder the free circulation of the 
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blood and become a source of considerable 
danger. 

83. When alcohol is taken in anything like 
large quantities, it very greatly retards the 
process of digestion. By digestion is meant 
the changes by which the food we eat is con- 
verted into nourishing blood. In its full extent 
it is a comprehensive and difficult subject to 
make you understand ; nor is this necessary for 
the purpose in view at present. Suffice it to 
_ say, that immediately the food is swallowed it 
_entersacavity,or sack, called the stomach, where 

it soon becomes acted upon by a substance 
called gastric juice. Now, the gastric juice is 
a compound fluid generated by the glands of 
the coats of the stomach; one of the most im- 
portant ingredients of which is a substance 
to which the name of pepsin has been given. 

84. Upon this most important body, alcohol 

has a specific and direct action, viz., that of 
rendering it useless for the purpose for which 
- it is intended to fulfil, And if the quantity of 
5 


- 
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alcohol be large, it prevents the food, for a 
considerable time, undergoing the proper 
changes, because it comes into immediate 
contact with the latter as soon as it enters 
the stomach, and in this way digestion is con- 
siderably retarded instead of, as many suppose, 
aided by the introduction of alcohol. 

85. Fortunately for the body, alcohol feels 
itself to be a very foreign substance, and it 
acts like a culprit that knows it has no busi- 
ness there, and endeavours to depart as quickly 
as it can. Unlike most things that are intro- 
duced into the stomach, alcohol has the power 
of leaving it by a much shorter and quicker 
method than ordinary foods ; nor, hke them, 
does it need to be chemically decomposed . 
or digested, but is at once absorbed from 
the stomach into the blood, and carried by 
it in its circulation all over the body in a — 
few moments. Thus, almost before you are 
aware you have swallowed a glass of wine, a 


portion of the alcohcl may be in contact with 
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your brain or in the liver, and the next mo- 
ment in a muscle of your arm, or rushing 
along the arteries in your feet; and wherever 
it can get a chance it escapes from the body, 
as in the breath and in the perspiration, in an 
unchanged condition. 

86. There is a great deal of contradiction 
and dispute amongst learned men as to how 
much of the alcohol taken into it, the body 
able to get rid of without its being decom 
posed and used up in the system; nor are 
they able to agree among themselves as to the 
manner in which that portion of it which is 
chemically changed is made use of. At one 
time it was thought that it supplied force, but 
that idea is now exploded: then it was argued 
that it was turned into fat and helped to keep 
the body warm, but that theory has been 
proved to be quite false. 

So, whilst these men of science are experi- 
- menting and trying to find out the truth, we 
can afford to wait patiently and learn the 

5—2 
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result of their researches by-and-by. But in 
reality this controversy is of little consequence 
to us, because, though the sages cannot agree 
among themselves in finding out any useful 
purpose that the habitual taking of alcohol 
performs, they are quite unanimous in abtri- 
buting to it a whole host of evils. 

87. I told you it got very rapidly distributed 
all over the system, flying about with the © 
same quickness as the blood circulates; yet 
such a powerful enemy is it, that though it 
stays so short a time in any one place, and 
gets out of the body as quickly as it can, 
wherever it goes it leaves its mark behind, and 
injures every organ of the body it comes in 
contact with. The coats of the stomach, the 
liver, heart, brain, lungs, kidneys, etc., all 
come in for a share in the damage. 

Some of the most painful and trying dis- 
eases are produced by it, many of which are 
brought on so gradually that their true cause 
has often been overlooked. Especially is this — | 
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the case with those people who seldom or 
never get drunk, and are looked upon as very 
moderate, if not model, drinkers. In the long- 
run, some special organ which is more delicate 
in one person than another gives way first, 
and then a chronic sort of disease is set up. 
In one individual it is indigestion, in another 
lung disease, and in a third person the heart 
gets out of order. Indeed, there is no one 
single thing that man indulges in that pro- 
duces so many diseases as alcohol. 

88. Alcohol is not only poisonous to man, 
but it acts in a similar manner upon all 
animals ; and on plants it acts as a rapid and 
fatal poison. In this way it differs from such 
poisons as opium, belladonna, and tobacco, 
which can be taken by some animals without 
_ any harm following, in quantities large enough 
to kill several people. Alcohol, however, 
seems to blight or destroy every living thing 


it comes in contact with. 
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| CHAPTERS V LEE 
Alcohol—continued. 


89, Despite all that has been said, alcohol is 
a very useful body, and the world would be 
put to great inconvenience without it. » 

It simply wants keeping in its proper places, 
and put to its legitimate purposes. It will 
then be interesting to inquire what qualities 
entitle it to respect and honourable mention. 

90. Like water, alcohol has an immense 
solvent power ; and, strange to say, many of 
the things that water will not act upon are 
readily dissolved by alcohol, and for this pur- 
pose alcohol becomes to the scientific chemist, 
as also in the arts and manufactures, a sub- © 
stance of immense utility. Then, again, it 


has the property of remaining in an unchanged 
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condition for years and years, and not only 
will it remain thus itself, but also it prevents 
the substances with which it comes in contact- 
undergoing decomposition ; thus it is that it 
is used very largely by the druggist for the 
manufacture of tinctures, in which the active 
and medicinal properties of many drugs are 
brought into a state convenient to be used as 
medicines, and in such a condition that the 
preparations will keep good a long time, whilst 
if they were made with water they would spoil 
in a few days. 

91. Besides this, itis used as an agent in 
the preparation of many things, such as 
chloroform, ether, aud other similar chemi- 
cals, which, in the hands of the physician and 
surgeon, may be classed amongst the greatest 
boons of this age of civilisation to suffering 
men and women. 

92. Owing to its antiseptic properties (that 
is, its power of preventing bodies undergoing’ 


decay or becoming rotten), it is most useful 
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for preserving specimens of all kinds of animal 
matter, which specimens often become objects 
of great curiosity and of inestimable value to 
the medical and zoological student. 

If you were to visit the museum of any of 
our large hospitals, you might see a large 
number of bottles containing specimens of all 
sorts of dead animals, and of the different 
parts of the human body, immersed in a fluid. 
This fluid is alcohol, and they are preserved 
perfectly for a great many years by this means. 
Now, when a person eats a meat dinner, and 
then drinks a glass of wine, or brandy and 
water, the alcohol in either of them acts in 
exactly the same way. It renders the meat 
hard, and prevents it digesting, 

Fortunately for us, however, our stomachs 
are not exactly like a tightly-stoppered glass 
bottle, for the alcohol gets out of it as quickly 
as it can; and besides this, there is a force 
acting within our bodies which it is very diffi- 


cult either to define or understand. This force 
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is called vital force. It very considerably up- 
sets our theories about many things, and 
greatly tends to lessen the evils that would 
otherwise arise from the introduction of many 
things into the stomach. 

93. Varnish and French polish, two things 
which add very greatly to the beauty of the 
painter’s and cabinet-maker’s work, are made 
with alcohol. Owing also to the fact that it 
burns so freely, giving out great heat, but 
with a smokeless flame, it is very useful for 
many purposes where no oils or gas are under 
ordinary circumstances suitable. 

94, Alcohol has never yet been frozen, and 
for this reason it is used for filling thermo- 
meters when experiments with artificial cold 
are being carried on. 

95, Much more might be said in favour of 
‘old King Alcohol;’ and by justly weighing 
the evidence for and against him, it would be 
found that, after all, he is a very good fellow 
when kept in his proper place. 
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The proper places for alcohol are the shelves 
of the druggists’ shop, whence it should be | 
removed, under the advice of the physicians, 
with re much care and watchfulness as 
laudanum, chloroform, and other deadly 
poisons, which almost make you shudder to 
have anything to do with. 

96. Again, alcohol is in its proper place 
when it is kept in the laboratory of the scien- 
tific or manufacturing chemist, and employed 
by him as a valuable agent in the prosecution 
of his useful calling. There are other places 
also of lesser importance, where it is quite at 
home. 

But the moment it is put into the hands of 
the people, almost thrust upon them at nearly 
every corner of the streets, from gin-palaces, 
wine-shops and beer-houses, with a view of 
its being swallowed by them with as. much 
freedom as though it were as useful and 
as innocent as water or milk, then it is that it 


is altogether out of its place, ceases to be per- 
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forming any good or useful purpose to man- 
kind, and immediately becomes an agent of 
terrible devastation, producing sin, misery 
and disease. | 

97. There are many who will tell you that 
it is the abuse, and not the use, of alcohol that 
is so much to be deplored. They will tell you 
that God’s greatest blessings, by being abused, 
may be turned into curses; but the moment 
alcohol is taken into the system as a beverage, 
it is put into a wrong channel. And the 
alcohol itself proves this by beginning to 
abuse the body and upset all its organs, often 
making some of its members abuse other 
people. 

98. There was a time when few people 
knew anything about the real action of 
alcohol upon the human system, and all the 
evil effects that followed the drinking of in- 
toxicating beverages were supposed to be due 
to adulteration. 


You and I happily live under a brighter 
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light. We know in a measure that the 
natural action of alcohol on a living body, 
‘under ordinary circumstances, is to injure and 
to kill it. We, then, not the alcohol, are to be 
blamed if we employ it for a purpose for which 
we know that it is not only not suited, but for 
which it is very unsuitable. We act with 
about as much wisdom as he who lets loose a 
mad dog amongst a crowd of children, or as 
one who attempts to extinguish a fire by pour- 


ing burning pitch upon it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Malt Liquors. 


99. THe intoxicating béverages of commerce 
may be conveniently divided into three 
classes, viz., 1. Malt Liquors; .2. Wines; and 
3. Spirits. 

100, Hach of these differs from the other in 
several important particulars: the sources 
from whence they are manufactured, the 
processes by which, as well as the object for 
which, they are made. | 

101. Malt liquors and wines are the result 
of a process called vinous fermentation. 

The term fermentation has been given to a 
very interesting class of changes or decom- 
positions which certain substances are capable 
of undergoing. The change that is effected is 
different from, though very like, a chemical 
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change, Hxperiments and observations have 
shown that the process depends upon the pre- 
sence of living organisms, to which the name 
of ferments have been given. Different kinds 
of ferments give rise to different results, and 
thus it comes to pass that we have several 
kinds of fermentations. The fermentation 
that we have to do with in the manufacture of 
intoxicating drinks is called vinous or alco- 
holic fermentation, from the Latin word 
vinum (wine), because it represents the pro- 
cess by which all wines containing alcohol are © 
formed. 

102. It is found that when a solution of 
pure sugar in water is exposed to the air, it 
remains unchanged for a long time; but if a 
little matter called yeast be introduced into 
it, a change very rapidly takes place. The 
sugar becomes split up, the elements carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, of which it is com- 
posed, being re-arranged, form a new liquid, 


alcohol, and a gas called carbonic acid. This 
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latter escapes in little bubbles, and gives to 
the entire liquid the appearance of boiling. 
Hence arises the term fermentation, which 
really means boiling. 

103. Under the name of malt liquors, we 
include beer, ale, porter and stout. They 
differ from each other only in minor import- 
ance, and are all manufactured by a process 
to which the name of brewing is given. 

104. The process of brewing is very simple 
in theory, it being simply the changing of the 
starch of grain into a sugary solution, and a 
further conversion of this solution into an 
alcoholic beverage; but for the successful 
carrying out it requires much care and ex- 
perience. 

The three chief things employed are water, 
malt and hops. Water I have already brought 
under your notice. 

105. Malt is manufactured from barley. Its 
manufacture forms a distinct trade, the man 


who carries it on being called a maltster. The 
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barley is sent to the maltster, who, in suitable 
premises, damps it with water, and keeps it in 
a moist state until it begins to grow, or throw 
out little rootlets. It is then spread out in 
layers upon the floors of warm rooms, called 
kilns, where by means of heat all the moisture 
is driven off, and the growth that had begun 
ig stopped. 

During the damping process a peculiar sub- 
stance is formed, to which the name of diastase 
is given. It has the property of converting 
the starch into sugar; hence it is that malt is - 
sweet to the palate when tasted. The whole 
of the starch might be converted into sugar, 
but the presence of water is needed for the 
change, and the whole of this has been driven 
off by the heat of the kiln. 

There are two kinds of malt, a pale one 
and a dark one. They are the same thing, 
and prepared in the same way, the dark colour 
being produced by simply heating it at a 

higher temperature. In fact, it is slightly 
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burnt, and may be well represented by a 
piece of toast or burnt bread, while the pale 
kind would answer to a baker’s loaf. The 
pale kind is used for making ales and beers, 
the dark kind for brewing porters and stouts. 
The malt in its present state is a very good 
food, but it is no better than the barley from 
which it was made—indeed, not quite so good. 
However, time and labour have been employed 
in making it, and out of six pounds of barley | 
barely five pounds of malt can be manufac- 
tured; hence it becomes dearer in price. 

106, The brewer buys the malt. We will 
now very briefly follow him in the manufac- 
ture of his beverages. 

The malt is ground or crushed, the brown 
malt for porters being generally crushed finer 
than the pale malt. It is then placed in a 
wooden vessel, varying in size according to 
the quantity of malt to be wetted, having two 
holes at the bottom. The vessel is called the 
mash-tub, Hot water is now poured upon it, 
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and the grist, or ground malt, is ultimately 
mixed with the water and stirred about for a 
considerable time. After a while the taps are 
opened, and the fluid portion allowed to run 
out into a vessel, whence it is pumped or 
otherwise conveyed to the copper for boiling. 
When most of it is drained off, more hot 
water is added to the grains in the mash-tub, 
the same process being repeated a third time. 

107. To this new fluid the name wort— 
sweet wort—has been given. In what does 
it differ from the hot water? Simply in this. — 
I told you that in the making of malt a 
substance called diastase was formed. Now 
when the hot water is added, this diastase 
acts upon the starch, and converts nearly the 
whole of it into sugar, which is readily dis-. 
solved by the hot water; and when the taps 
are turned the solution of sugar runs out. 
The water carries away with it a few other 
things, which give colour and flayour to the 
wort. 
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These other things, however, are of little 
importance; the less the brewer gets of them 
the better is he pleased. The only object he 
has in view is to get as much starch as possible 
turned into sugar. He has to be very careful 
about the temperature of his water. He never 
uses it quite boiling, because if he were to do 
this the starch, instead of being turned into 
sugar, would swell up and thicken in the 
mash-tub, just as starch does when your 
mother pours boiling water upon it for stiffen- 
ing linen. It would not run out at the bottom 
of the tub, but would make a good nourishing 
malt-pudding, suitable for fattening either 
men or cattle: but he would have quite de- 
feated his object. 

108. The sweet wort is now in the copper, 
hops are added to it, and then the mixture is 
eradually made to boil; when it has been 
boiled long enough to get the bitter principle 
out of the hops, they are strained out, and 
the boiled wort run into vessels called coolers; 

6—2 
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The coolers are large shallow vessels, and are 
generally placed in the most open part of the 
brewery, so that a free current of air may 
pass over their surface. Great injury arises 
to the wort if it is allowed to remain very long 
in the coolers, especially in summer-time : 
it is therefore often artificially cooled by fans 
and refrigerators. So large are these opera- 
tions in some breweries, that it is found 
economical to have machinery on the premises 
for the manufacture of ice for this cooling 
process. 
109. The next operation is that of fermenta 
tion. It is carried on in a vessel called a gyle 
or fermenting tun. Into this vessel the wort is 
conducted from the cooler, and when sufficient 
has entered it is intimately mixed with yeast. 
By the action of the yeast the sugar is 
coiiverted into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. 
When enough alcohol has been formed, the | 
yeast is withdrawn and the fermentation 


stopped. 
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‘It is then packed in casks for sale as ale, or 
run into large vats, where it deposits nearly all 
the solid matter suspended in it. 

110, The last operation the beer has to 
undergo is that of fining, or clearing. Isin- 
glass or other gelatinous matter, dissolved 
in sour beer, is added to the new ale or beer ; 
this collects together all the lighter floating 
particles which render the beer thick and 
cloudy, and by degrees they fall together to 
the bottom of the vessel, leaving the beer 
clear and transparent. 

111. This is how what is called pure, good 
home-brewed, or unadulterated beer is manu- 
factured ; this.is the stuff many people think 
cannot do any harm, because it was made from 
pure malt and hops. 

I hope you clearly see and understand that — 
both the sugar and the alcohol were produced 
from the starch of the barley, and that they 
were not i it in the first place. 


The various kinds of ale and porter, etc., 
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differ from each other very little; their colour 
and flavour being given to them by simple 
and artificial means. The difference in their 
value, either as an article of food or medicine, 


is not worth a snap of the fingers. 
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CHAPTER X, 


Malt Liquors—continued, 


112. Ir will be interesting for a few minutes 
to take a gallon of ale and compare it with 
the barley required to make it, and see in 
what respect they resemble each other. 

113. In order to make a gallon of ale, six 
pounds of barley is required; this, by the 
process of malting, is reduced to four and 
three-quarter pounds of malt; and all the 
solid matter that is got out of the malt by the 
hot water in the mash-tub is one pound, 
which, by the process of fermentation and 
after refining, is lessened still further, to such 
an extent that the best ales or porters do not 
contain more than half a pound of solid matter 


in the gallon, And thus it comes to pass that 
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a gallon of ale which weighs ten pounds is 
made up of | 
4 lb, of solid matter, or extract 
3 lb, of alcohol 
9 lbs. of water, 

That is to say, six pounds of good solid 
barley have become reduced to half a pound 
of solid extract, and the brewer is obliged 
to charge you more for this half pound of 
solid extract than the corn-merchant would 
for six pounds of barley. 7 

You could buy six pounds of barley for 
ninepence, whilst you would have to pay 
eighteenpence or two shillings for a gallon of 
ale, 

114, But before we pronounce judgment 
upon the wisdom or folly of such a step, we 
ought to inquire and find out what are the 
properties of the solid matter contained in 
. beer, etc. You might say to me, Is it not a 
condensed extract of all the important and 


useful parts of the malt, and therefore much 
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more valuable than an equal quantity of malt 
or barley? No, it is not, It is far from 
this—it contains a small amount of sugary 
matter, gum, and some of the saline salts of 
or barley that are soluble in hot water, but 
the best part of the malt is left behind in the 
mash-tub ; this receives the name of grains, and 
is sold for fattening cattle and pigs. 

You recollect that it was not boiling water 
that was used to make the sweet wort, but 
merely hot water; the result of the process 
being something like what would happen if 
your mother were to soak a leg of mutton in 
a pot of hot water, throw away the meat to 
the dogs, and try to live on the greasy water, 
calling it nutritious soup. The hot water 
would not dissolve out the nutritious and 
valuable parts of the mutton ; in order to do 
that, and to make a good soup or stew, the 
meat must not only be soaked but cooked for 
a long time. 


115. I do not mean to say that the solid 
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matter in the beer is quite useless as a 
food. Nothing is gained by a departure 
from strict truth. The bitter extract, the 
gum and the sugar, are to a certain ex- 
tent useful. Of late years it has been 
shown also that porters and stouts retain 
some of the diastase of the malt. Now this 
diastase is useful in helping to turn many of 
the starchy foods that are eaten into sugar, 
thus indirectly helping to warm and fatten 
the body; and so, long before the reason was 
actually known, porter and stout had gained a 
high reputation for nourishing qualities, and 
were considered to be very valuable to nursing 
mothers and others who required much sup- 
port. Even here, I hope you see that they 
act merely as medicines, and that it is not the 
porter or stout themselves that contain the 
nourishment; they merely help to get it out 
of other food stuffs. On the other hand, this 
solid matter is very injurious when continued 


for along time. ‘The effect upon the human 
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body being to produce gout and rheumatism, | 
and this accounts for a great many beer and 
stout drinkers being sadly affected with these 
two painful diseases. But supposing they 
had no bad qualities, it is a fact that the good 
ones they possess are not equal to the merits 
of the simple and unchanged barley. If this 
is the case, how stupid and extravagant for 
anyone to go and pay two shillings or one 
-and sixpence for half a pound of this food, 
when he can get six pounds of the same kind 
in a much purer and more wholesome state 
for ninepence; that is, he may get twelve 
times the quantity for half the price. In 
other words, he pays two shillings for one 
pennyworth of stuff; and so we might prove 
that a penny loaf would contain as much 


nourishment as a gallon of ale. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Malt Liquors—continued. 


116. I spoxe to you of the usefulness of the 
diastase: now a thimbleful of diastase in 
the pure state would be more useful than 
all the solid matter of two or three gallons of 
ale; and besides this, people who are in 
fairly good -health are able to digest and 
convert all their food mto blood and flesh 
without the aid of any such extra and 
artificial means. However, I am able to 
assure you that it is not on account of the 
solid matter contained in them that people 
drink these malt liquors, but because there is 
something fascinating about them, something 
that makes the drinker light and sprightly, and 


gives him pleasure, 
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117. It is the alcohol they contain that 
gives them this charm. There is about half 
a pound of this spirit ina gallon, You know | 
all about the injurious effect of alcohol on 
the body, and of the folly of taking it into 
the system at all as a beverage. 

118. Still, many things that are dangerous in 
the ordinary way have a very useful part to play 
when used as medicines on a diseased state of the 
body. For a moment we will suppose ourselves 
ill, and that the doctor has recommended us to 
take malt liquors. He says we must take 
them, or he will not answer for our getting 
well. We have a great objection to take 
them, and, as a common-sense patient, we ask 
him why we must take them? what is the 
particular effect he wishes them to produce, 
- and which part of the beer it is that will bring 
about his object? If he be a _ thorough 
master of his profession he ought to be able 
to give a satisfactory reply to each question, 


but in a great many cases he would not; 
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because few medical men have made a special 
study of beer, etc., and the majority merely 
order them from a careless habit they have 
got into. In the first place, it seems strange 
that a doctor should send you to a public- 
house or brewery for his medicine; most 
_ people suppose that the doctor’s surgery or 
the druggist’s shop is the place where medi- 
cines are sold. 

119. If he tells you it is the alcohol he 
wants you to have, you might suggest that it 
be given in the pure state, carefully measured 
out in accurate doses by his dispenser. 

- 120. If it be the bitter of the hops he 
Wishes you to have, you might ask to be 
allowed to buy hops and make hop tea, by 
pouring boiling water upon them at home. 

121. If he should say the sugary matter 
was important, you might hint that it would 
be far pleasanter to take a teaspoonful of sugar 
now and then, without having it mixed with 


the nasty bitter extract. 
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122. If he were then to inform you that it 
was the bitter extract that he principally 
wanted you to have, to give an appetite and 
tone to the stomach, we might respectfully ask 
him to send it in the form of pills, as he does 
most other extracts. 

123. It is really a disgrace to the medical 
profession, that with all the hundreds of medi- 
cines they have at their command, a large 
number of them pretend they cannot order or 
make up some other thing as good for their 
patients as the brewer can. Indeed, when the 
subject is sensibly looked into, it is merely a lot 
of moonshine or rubbish; they could do with- 
out it as easily as you can say your A BC, if 
they liked. 

124, Not one or all the doctors in existence 
would convince me that there was nothing else 
in the world but malt liquors: that would cure 
me because I was in such and such a state 
unless they could give a more satisfactory reasoi 


for my taking them than I have ever yet heard. 
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I would not object to take their malt, or their 
hops, or their alcohol, but I would not take 
their brewer’s beer. 

125. I do not mean to say that in some 
cases the beer would not do good; indeed, I 
fully believe it often would; all I mean to say 
is, that a clever doctor could make up some- 
thing as good or better, and that there are 
many reasons why he should do so, and also 
many reasons why we all should set our faces 


staunchly against brewer’s physic. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Malt Liquors—continued. 


126. Tue art of brewing and the use of beer 
was known in very remote ages amongst the 
northern nations, and it was the favourite 
drink of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as it 
had been of their ancestors the Germans. 
After the introduction of agriculture into this 
country, malt liquors were substituted for 
mead, and became the most general drink of 
the Ancient Britons. In those days, however, 
beer was made without hops, and was very 
weak in alcohol. 

127, A few figures will give you some idea 
of the greatness of the trade that is now car- 
ried on by some of the leading brewers : 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton 
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(London) use 175,000 quarters of malt, 
18,000 ewt. of hops, and 9,000 tons of coal 
every year, and 250,000 gallons of water every 
day. They produce about 500,000 barrels of 
ale annually. At Messrs. Guiness’s (Dublin), 
1,500 cwt. of malt are consumed daily, and 
there are 85 vats; some with a capacity of 
100,000 gallons each. At Bass and. Sons | 
(Burton-on-Trent), 60 acres of land are 
covered with the works, and on it there are 
five miles of railway from one part of the 
building to another. 190,000 cwt. of malt 
are consumed annually, the produce of 
42,000 acres of barlev land. The quantity of 
coal used during the chief brewing months is 
160 tons per day. The sum paid in malt-duty 
is £200,000. The wages paid the men amount 
to £100,000 perannum. About 500,000 casks 
of different kinds are employed. 

128, Ale brewing is also very extensively 
carried on in Scotland. 

129, In 1877 there were in the United 
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Kingdom 28,000 persons paying for licences 
as common brewers. The cost of the licence 
is threepence per barrel. 

In 1876 58,000,000 bushels of malt were 
used, which yielded a revenue tothe Govern- 
ment of £7,500,000. 

130. Seeing that the trade in malt liquors 
is so vast, that there are nearly 30,000 manu- 
facturers of them, besides the great number 
of workmen whom they employ, to which must 
be added also a very large number of people 
who sell their productions, all of whom gain 
their livelihood and support their families out 
of this one trade alone, we might very natu- 
rally imagine that 1t was a most valuable one 
—one that was a great blessing to the country 
at large, because it made money pass so freely 
from one person to another, and found em- 
ployment for such a large number of indi- 
viduals. 

131. The Saviour said, “ A tree is known by 
its fruit.”? If we examine carefully the manu- 

1—2 
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facture of inal liquors, and the results that 
flow therefrom, I think it will be quite plain, 
even to boys and girls, that instead of being a 
blessing, it is a curse to the country. If I can 
prove this to you, the very vastness of the 
business, the large amount of money invested 
in it, and the number of men employed in it, 
only magnify the evil, and add to the folly of 


allowing it to go on, 
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CHAPTER =$ XITI. 
Wines. - 


132. Tue term wine was no doubt originally 
applied to the simple expressed juice of the 
grape. ‘The frequent reference made to it in 
the early history of the world, both in the 
Bible and in the writings of profane historians, 
fully justifies us in forming this opinion. And, 
unto the present day, there are a large num- 
ber of people who maintain that the pure juice 
of the grape is properly called wine still. 

133. By the term pure or simple juice I 
mean the juice in its unaltered or natural’ 
state, just as it is pressed out of the grapes, 
either with the hand, as it was into the goblet 
by Pharaoh’s cup-bearer, or as it runs into the 


vats from the wine-press. 
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In this state, of course, it contains nothing 
but what exists in the grapes themselves as 
they hang in the cluster on the vine, and 
drinking wine of this kind is very much the 
same thing as eating the fresh and ripe grapes. 
The juice is merely divested of the skins, and 
separated from the stones or seeds, and so 
brought into a state more convenient for drink- 
ing. In this state it is unfermented, and con- 
tains no alcohol; and as alcohol is the only 
thing teetotalers fight against, this new or 
unfermented wine may be freely drank by 
abstainers as well as other people. 

134, In the present day the term wine em- 
braces a much larger class of beverages than 
those obtained from grapes; and it has come 


to be a generic term for the fermented juice 


- of almost any kind of fruit containing sugar: 


thus it is we have currant, orange, goose- 
berry, elderberry wines, and so on. Indeed it 
is carried even beyond this, and artificial com- 


pounds are made, containing a small amount 
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of alcohol, receiving their names from the 
chief flavouring substance used, of which 
class ginger wine is a familiar example. 

Cider and perry, which are merely the fer- 
mented juices of apples and pears, properly 
speaking, should be classed with wines. 

135. Just as there are several kinds of cur- 
rants, as red, black, and white currants, so 
there is an immense number of sorts of grapes; 
those of one country or district differing from 
those of another both in their size, colour, and 
delicacy of flavour: hence it arises that of 
genuine wines manufactured from the grape 
there are an immense number, each receiving 
its name either from the species of grape ot 
from the district in which they grew. 

136. Just as the fruit which is reared under 
the skill and care of a good gardener is better, 
more delicions to the taste, and pleasant to the 
eye, than that which grows wild, so there is a 
great difference in the grapes grown for making 
wine; and it naturally follows that the ex- 
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pressed juice of one kind would be more accept- 
able to the palate than another, and would con- 
sequently fetch a higher price in the market. 
137. The process of wine-making is as 
simple as the manufacture of malt liquors 
its chief details are included in the following 
outlines:—The fruit is pressed in vessels 
suitable for the purpose; the juice that runs 
out is collected, filtered, and set aside in a 
rather warm place. It begins to ferment, the 
sugar which was in the juice becomes de- 
composed, and changed into carbonic acid gas 
and alcohol, the latter remaining in the fluid 
and the gas escaping into the air. But this is 
not the only change that takes place. The 
grape juice contains in solution, besides the 
sugar, several saline salts which are most 
useful, making the grapes not only grateful 
to the taste, but very beneficial as a thirst- 
quencher. Among these salts the most abun- 
dant and important is one called acid tartrate 


of potash, or, in simple language, cream of 
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tartar; a white powder that some of you no 
doubt have often fetched from the druggist’s 
shop, as it is largely used in summer-time for 
making ginger-beer and -other refreshing 
beverages. 

-138. Now cream of tartar is soluble in the 
natural grape juice, but it will not dissolve in 
alcohol; and as the sugar of the grapes is 
turned into alcohol by fermentation the cream 
of tartar is thrown down, and collects in hard 
lumps all round the sides and bottom of the 
vessel. It is from this source that all the 
cream of tartar and the tartaric acid of com- 
merce is obtained. , 

139. Now I hope you plainly see what has 
happened. A chemical change has taken 
place; the sugar has been changed into 
alcohol, and another of the most important 
‘ingredients has been got rid of altogether, so 
that the fermented wine is a very different 
thing to the grape juice with which we started. 


Now if might so happen that a chemical 
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change should have improved its qualities ; 
the question is, has it done so? We have 
already learnt sufficient about the poison al- 
cohol to know that its presence is no recom- 
mendation; the loss of sugar and of cream 
of tartar, and of some other solids of the 
grape juice, is a considerable disadvantage. 
Indeed, the result of the operation performed 
is to so considerably alter the grape juice that 
the wine very little more resembles it than 
beer does malt and hops. 

140, We all know that wines are looked © 
upon by a large number of people as possessing 
wonderful properties, and, unfortunately, they 
are recommended by a great many doctors as 
being most valuable supports, and very 
nourishing and strengthening to delicate 
people, and to invalids recovering from an 
illness, 

141. In these days of general education 
and popular science, it is not sufficient for 


such assertions to be made only; nor are we 
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going to hold as infallible, traditions that have 
been handed down to us by our fathers simply 
because they have been. believed in for many 
generations. In both cases we ask for proofs, 
and if the subject will not bear the light of 
truth and scientific investigation we refuse to 
bow. Therefore, when these worthy people 
speak so enthusiastically abont wine and its 
virtues in nearly all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, we respectfully ask them what it is in the 
wine that does so much good? If it was con- 
tained in the grape juice before fermentation, 
would not eating the grapes answer every 


purpose ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Wines—continued. 


142. AN analysis of a great many wines dis- 
closes a very small amount of solid matter, 
and in most cases the greater part of this is 
found to be sugar. Now when we compare 
together the cheapness of sugar and the 
dearness of wine, it seems a great folly to 
spend our money in such an extravagant 
manner. 

143. The finest port wine contains about 
five per cent., and old sherry about half that 
quantity, of solid matter; that is, a pint of 
port wine contains about one ounce of solid 
matter, and the same quantity of sherry about 
half an ounce. Some of the sweet wines 


contain a great deal more, but in these cases 
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the greater part is sugar; for instance, cham- 
pagne contains twelve and ahalf per cent., but 
ten and a half. parts of it are sugar. Now a 
quart of champagne costs seven shillings and 
sixpence, and it contains less than four ounces 
of sugar, which can be bought at a shop for 
a penny. These three wines, port, sherry and 
champagne, are very good samples of all the 
wines made from grapes. It takes about a 
couple of pounds of grapes to make a quart of 
wine ; the grapes may be bought for a shilling ; 
they become so changed by being turned into 
wine that their value as a food is nearly all 
lost, but a very large amount of money 
is charged for their manufacture. If the 
sugar is the only part of the wine worth 
buying, and a simple sum in arithmetic would 
show in obtaining it in this manner from the 
wine merchant, as much as forty shillings a 
pound is often paid for it, do you wonder that 
I deem people so acting to be very foolish ? 
144, Perhaps you tell me I have forgotten 
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the alcohol and the other things besides sugar 
that are in the wine. ‘The alcohol as an 
article of food is useless; and you have 
already learned so much of its dangerous cha- 
racter, that Iam certain you will agree with 
me that it would be better for the drinkers if 
it were not there at all. 

The other solid matters that are found in 
fermented wines are so small and unimportant, 
that it is no exaggeration to say that, as far as 
food is concerned, a pennyworth of raisins or 
dried grapes contains more nourishment than. 
five or six shillings’ worth of wine. 

145. The amount of alcohol differs very 
greatly, some wines, as currant and elder- 
berry, not having more than one ounce in a 
pint; some of the French and German wines 
have two ounces of alcohol in a pint; whilst 
the ports, sherries, and Madeiras contain be- 
tween three and four ounces of alcohol in each 
pint. These quantities represent the amount 


‘of alcohol that may be properly formed in ~ 
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them in their legitimate manufacture from the 
fruits. By a little calculation it could be 
shown you how much sugar was required to 
form these quantities of alcohol, and you 
would then see how completely the grape 
Juice was altered. 

146. Now it so happens that in wines, as in 
malt liquors, the chief thing that the drinker 
prizes is the alcohol. When a person com- 
mences drinking wines he generally prefers 
the weaker ones; but in the course of time 
the drinker’s system becomes so used to the 
effect of the alcohol that the pleasant sensa- 
tions at first produced by it are not so easily 
called forth, and he begins to look upon these 
wines, weak in alcohol, as very poor and in- 
sipid; and in order to arouse the feelings he 
desires, he soon prefers the ports and sherries. 

Indeed, so general has wine-drinking be- 

“come, that the taste of the greater number of 
people is already so spoiled that scarcely any 


of the wines are strong enough in alcohol to 
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satisfy the class of drinkers who take to them ; 
and, consequently, the manufacturers add 
extra alcohol to them. ‘This addition answers 
two purposes : first, it renders them capable of 
being kept a much longer time ; and secondly, 
it brings them into a condition much more 
gratifymg to the palate of the consumer. 
When thus treated, they are said to be doc- 
tored, brandied, or fortified. 

147, Wines are said to improve by keeping. 
If they be kept for some years, besides the 
alcohol, the sugar, and other solid matter, 
we shall find also, in very minute quantities, 
several volatile substances, which give to the 
wine its aroma, or bouquet. This aroma is 
probably more fascinating than the alcohol 
itself, and wonderfully enhances the pleasure 
people feel in wine-drinking. The delicious- 
ness of this odour or bouquet depends very 
much upon the kind of grape from which the 
wine has been made, and the number of years 


it has been kept; and from these two sources _ 
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arises the reason for the great difference there 
is in the price of many wines. The older the 
wine, and the more delightful the aroma, the 
higher the price. 

Never, therefore, make the error to suppose 
that the price of wine is ever any guide as to 
its value as a food, or even as a medicine. A 
bottle of wine at eighteenpence in all pro- 

bability contains as much nourishment as that 
which costs five or six shillings; but both of 

them would be very dear at sixpence each. 
148. Before leaving the subject of wines, I 
wish specially to call your attention to an 
opinion which is very common, and more par- 
ticularly so amongst country people, but at 
the same time as false as it can be. The 
opinion. is this, viz., that British wines, and 
home-made wines, such as gooseberry, cowslip, 
elderberry, etc., are unintoxicating, and may, 
therefore, be considered teetotal drinks. They 
may not. They all contain alcohol, They may 
have been made by your aunt, or your grand- 
8 
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mother, who, as she presses you to drink a 
_ glass, assures you that they contain nothing 
that can possibly harm you, as nothing but 
the best sugar was added to the fruit juice. 
Yes, this latter part may be true; but you 
must never forget that ‘ Wine is a mocker ;’ it 
mocks ever the care of your kind aunt or your 
good old grandmother; and though they 
added nothing harmful, the evil spirit — 
alcohol—has found its way there. 
It was produced by the decomposition 
either of the natural sugar of the fruit, or 
of some of the sugar which is added to them 
to sweeten them and make them keep longer. 
If you should desire to become a thorough 
teetotaler, your wisest plan will be to avoid 
everything that goes by the name of wine, 
and also the things used as substitutes for 
them (as many of these contain small traces 
of alcohol), and get into the habit of being 


content with ‘honest water.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Spirits, or Distilled Spirits. 


149. We have now arrived at the third or 
last kind of intoxicating beverages. 
Distillation is the name given to a chemical 
process for applying heat to fluid substances 
in a covered vessel, in order to separate one 
part of a mixture from the other in vapour, 
and for condensing the vapour again into the 
liquid state by cold. The process was known 
in remote times by the Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs. The Arabs, however, were the chief 
experimenters, Having put the fluid he in- 
tended to experiment upon into a retort, and 
attached to it a receiver, he applied heat, and 
very soon saw that the fluid rose in the form 
of vapour, which gradually condensed along 
8—2 
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the cool neck of the retort, and then fell in 
little drops into the receiver. Upon examina- 
tion he found that the condensed liquid which 
collected in the receiver was very different 
from that left behind in the retort. 

Many things were experimented upon, and it 
was always found that that portion which dis- 
tilled over first was lighter than what remained 
behind. For this reason it was called a spirit 
(spirits being supposed to be light and airy). 

150. When wine was submitted to this pro- 
cess the light fluid which came over first was 
called spirit of wine. The fluid that remained 
behind was found to be nothing more than 
water. For a long time the spirit of wine 
was thought to be a simple body, but in time 
it was found that it, too, contained a con- 
siderable amount of water. By repeated dis- 
tillations and other means the whole of the 
water can be got rid of, and to the pure spirit 
“the name of alcohol has been given. 


151. Phe word alcohol means a very fine 


Pee 
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essence, or something highly refined; and in 
time was applied to all very highly refined 
substances distilled by heat. 

The simple word, alcohol, has now lost much 
of its meaning, and is only given to the 
pure spirit which is produced by the fermenta- 
tion of the grape or other sugary substances 
that will yield this particular kind of spirit. 

152. All the intoxicating spirits are pro- 
duced by distillation, and in this country are 
manufactured from different kinds of corn, 
such as wheat, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
and maize. Sugar and molasses are occasion- 
ally used, 

153. The manufacture of ardent or distilled 
spirits consists of three operations. 

First, Masuine.—The grain is ground to 
coarse powder, mixed with some malt, and put 
into the mash-tub; a quantity of warm water 
is then added, with which it is thoroughly 
mixed by the aid of machinery for two or: 


three hours ; it is then allowed to settle, and 
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the greater part of the clear liquor, which is 
now called wort, is drawn off; the remainder 
is again mixed up with the ground grain until 
quite a pasty mass is obtained ; more warm 
water is now added, and the mixing, settling, 
and the drawing off of more wort repeated. 
The same process is gone through a third 
time, in order to extract all the sugary matter. 
It takes more than twenty gallons of water to 
thoroughly exhaust one bushel of grain. 

154. Second, Frrmenrarion.—The mixed 
worts are brought into a fermenting vessel, 
and a quantity of yeast is added to it, sufficient 
to decompose all the sugar. The first appear- 
ance .of fermentation shows itself, about an 
hour after the yeast has been added, by a 
ring of froth around the sides of the vessel. 
The warmth or temperature soon rises. In 
four or five hours carbonic acid gas begins to 
escape, and the whole surface of the liquid is 
covered with frothy bubbles. In about thirty- 


six hours it begins to disappear; for, as the 
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alcohol is formed, the fluid becomes lighter, 
and the heavier froth sinks to the bottom. 

The mixture is stirred up from time to time, 
In from forty-eight to sixty hours the liquid 
becomes comparatively clear. The liquid itself 
is now called ‘ Wash.’ One hundred gallons 
of this wash contain about twelve gallons of 
proof spirit. They are never able to entirely 
decompose all the sugar, or the amount of 
spirit would be somewhat greater, 

Proof spirit is a weak alcohol, containing 
~ almost equal parts by weight of pure alcohol 
and water. 

155. Third, Dist1tuation.—Most distilleries 
_ are supplied with two stills: a larger and a 
smaller one. ‘The first is called the wash-still, 
and into it the wash we have just been speak- 
ing about is conveyed, and from it is distilled 
a weak spirit which is called low-wines. The 
second still 1s called the low-wine still; and it 
serves to rectify the product of the first dis- 


tillation, the low-wine, 
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At the beginning and also towards the ff 
of this operation, a very unpleasant-smelling 
oil is distilled over with the spirit. This oil is 
carefully separated from the clear, limpid 
hquid by suitable means, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Distilled Spirits—continued, 


156. THE distilling apparatus in one of the 
large London establishments is thus ar- 
ranged : 

The wash is conveyed by pipes from the 
fermenting vessel to a large closed iron cistern, 
capable of holding 30,000 gallons. It is 
heated by a fire underneath, and is terminated 
at the top by a cover or lid, which gradually 
narrows and extends itself in the shape of a 
tube until it joms the worm, which is a long 
coil of copper or tin piping surrounded by a 
vessel of cold water. The wash is made to 
boil; and as the alcohol boils at a much lower 
degree of heat than water does, it passes off 
in vapour before the latter boils: some steam, 


_ however, goes with it, and thus weakens it, 
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The worm-tub is about thirty feet high, and 
is filled with a constantly flowing stream of 
cold water, which keeps the copper worm so 
cool that the vapour from the still is condensed 


into a liquid. 


This liquid, forming the low-wines, flows 


out of the narrow end of the worm into the ~ 


low-wines receiver, from which it again flows 
into the spirit-still. Another distillation 
occurs, and sometimes even a third, until it 
contains so little water as to leave the spirit 
the strength required. 

From this spirit can be made, and indeed 
are made, nearly all the intoxicating spirits of 
commerce: by which I mean brandy, whisky, 
gin, and rum. 

157. The spirit is now sent to quite a dif- 
ferent establishment, viz., the rectifier, whose 
business it is to modify its strength, to colour 
and flavour it according to the taste of the 


wholesale customers. 


158. Scotch and Irish whisky undergo no 


tepae 
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artificial flavouring: their peculiar smell and 
flavour being due to the presence of the un- 
pleasant oil I referred to, to which the name 
of fusel orl has been given. : 

159. Whisky contains from forty-five to 
forty-six parts of alcohol and fifty-four or 
fifty-five parts of water in every one hundred 
parts. It contains no solid matter. 

160. English gin is flavoured with juniper 
berries, and sweetened with sugar. It con- 
tains much less alcohol than other spirits: the 

- strongest gin being composed of thirty-eight 
or thirty-nine parts alcohol and sixty-two or 
sixty-one parts water in the hundred. 

161. Rum is another of the spirits in com- 
mon use. Properly, rum should be manufac- 
tured from common brown sugar, or from 
molasses; but doubtless the greater part is 
made from the ordinary grain spirit, coloured 
with burnt sugar and flavoured. It is a 
matter of no consequence, for which ever way 


it is made, it comes to the same thing in the 
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end. It contains about forty-eight per cent. 
of alcohol, and fifty-two per cent. of water, 
coloured and flavoured artificially. 

163. Brandy.—This is a word of German 
origin, and signifies burnt wine, or wine that 
has been acted upon by fire. It is in reality © 
the spirit of wine ; being separated from wine 
by means of heat, by the process of distillation. 
Brandy is obtained not only by distilling the 
wine itself, but also by fermenting and distil- 
ling the skins and other remains of the grapes, 
after the juice has been expressed. 

Brandy began to be distilled in France about 
the year 1340 a.p.; but it was prepared only 
as a medicine. It was supposed to possess 
wonderful curative properties, and was fool- 
ishly called by the physicians Hau de Vie— 
water of life; a name by which it is still 
known, but to which it has not the slightest 
right, for itis one of the greatest destroyers 
of human life that we have in our midst. 


The brandies that are most highly prized 
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seem to owe their peculiarity to being made 
from white wine, and so carefully distilled, as 
to be quite free from the acrid oil of the skin 
of the grape. When brandy is fresh distilled 
it is quite colourless. By keeping, however, it 
acquires a slight tinge, especially if it be kept 
in wooden casks. 

‘The colour is also deepened to any required 
extent by the addition of burnt sugar. A 
second-class brandy is made from the red 
wines of Portugal and Spain: By far the 
greater part, however, is imported from France. 
In 1876 nearly eight million gallons were im- 
ported. For every gallon imported the 
Government of this country is paid 10s. 5d. ; 
so that the revenue from this source amounted 
to about four million pounds. 

Brandy is the strongest, and therefore the 
most dangerous, of all the ardent spirits. None 
that would be termed good brandy contains 
less than fifty per cent. of alcohol, and some 


will contain as much as fifty-four per cent.,; 
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and only forty-six parts of water in the hun- 
dred. 

‘Wine, then, 1s the correct source from which 
brandy is manufactured ; but besides this there 
is also a great deal of British brandy: this is 
manufactured from grain, coloured with burnt 
sugar, and flavoured. 


163. The amount of solid matter Kinin 


in any of these spirits is so small, that if you~ 


were to evaporate a pint of either of them, you 
would find nothing left but a dirty stain upon 
the ‘basin; they therefore contain no food 
materials: indeed, as a food, spirits are utterly 


useless; and there are very few people now 


who look upon them as being nourishing, but 


they speak of them as being stimulating or 
strengthening, very wrongly confounding the 
meaning of the two words. They stimulate 
only as a whip does, by taking strength out of 
you, and not by imparting strength to you as 
food does. 

Upon carefully examining these spirits we 
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shall find that they all resemble each other 
very closely, and that they are all simply mix- 
tures of alcohol and water, differently coloured 
and flavoured; being thus composed, as the 
flavouring agent forms scarcely an appreciable 


proportion of the mixture : 


Brandy. Rum. Whisky. Gin. 


Aleohol £ 4054 48 AG 38 
Water 62 B46 52 5A, 62 
100 100 100 100 


—_ — ee ee eee 


164, ‘The alcohol is so strong and irritating, 
and the flavourings are so disagreeable to the | 
natural taste, that the spirits are quite unplea- 
sant, worse than medicine, to children and 
people who have never taken them; yet, 
strange to say, if people go on taking them 
they get to like them very much indeed; often 
to such an extent that they would part with any- 
thing rather than give up their habit, which 
by degrees sticks to them so tightly that many 


of them become drunkards, and die as such. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Economical and Commercial View of the Subject. 


165. In an earlier chapter I made a remark to 
the effect that if I could prove to you that the 
manufacture of intoxicating beverages was an 
evil, that the very greatness of the trade made 
the reason all the stronger why we should try 
to get rid of it. 

166. We are told in ancient story that — 
Ulysses, desiring to make himself appear a 
madman, ploughed the sea-shore; and scat-— 
tered over it salt instead of corn. Every day © 
the advancing tide washed up his furrows, 
and laughed at his foolish work. I think he 
adopted an excellent method to induce the 
people to believe him mad. 


167. The manufacture of intoxicating drinks 
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_ is an employment not much more sensible than 
that of Ulysses. Perhaps some of you think 
this a very strong statement for me to make, 
and that if I am to retain a place in your good 
opinion I must prove such a bold assertion. 
Good. Every man who wants to grow richer 
can only do so by one of two methods, He 
must either work himself, or get others to 
work for him. I will press the idea further, 
and state it more simply, by saying that work 
is the only means by which wealth can be 
increased. A. few illustrations will probably 
make my meaning plain to you. 

168. Suppose I have a thousand oeade! 
and want to increase that sum; it will be 
useless for me to sit down in my easy-chair, 
wrap my money up in a bag and bury it in 
the earth. 

No; I must either buy articles with it and 
sell them for more than I gave for them, or else 
I must lend my money to other people to trade 
_ with, who pay it me back again with an extra 
9 
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amount, which we term interest, for the accom- 
modation it has been to them. In either case 
my thousand pounds would have increased. 

169. Suppose a bootmaker buys a quantity 
of leather for six shillings; in the course of 
eight or ten hours, by the labour he bestows | 
upon it, he turns the leather into a pair of 
boots which he values at thirteen shillings. 
Now you see at once that at night he is a 
richer man than he was in the morning, 
because the boots which his labour produced 
are of more value than the leather out of 
which they were made. 

170. Again, suppose I am a carpenter, and 
I buy some boards for a few shillings; I saw 
them up, plane them, nail and screw and join 
them together in various ways, and turn them 
into a table ; now the table becomes a much 
more useful article than the boards were, and 
because I have bestowed much labour on it, it 
is also worth more money, and I may be said 
to possess more property. 
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If I had bought the boards and laid them 
_ on one side in my workshop and done nothing 
to them, I might just as well have kept the 
money in my pocket. 

171, A builder buys bricks and mortar, 
timber and glass, etc.; he pays away money 
to workmen, who put these things together in 
such a way that a substantial house is erected. 
Now the builder has parted with much of his 
money, is he a poorer man? No, he has the 
house in exchange; and if he wishes to sell it, 
it is worth more money than it cost him to 
build it, and so his wealth increases. | 

The same principle applies to every kind of 
useful labour. 

172. Not only is the builder’s wealth in- 
creased, but also the wealth of the country at 
large, and this is a very important considera- 
tion. You see that the money the builder 
had at first, though he has parted from it, 
still remains somewhere divided among the 
workmen and others ; the house that is erected 
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being something in addition, constructed out 
of clay and stone and trees, which, as such, 
were not very valuable. The house may be 
considered as equal to the money he had at 
first, with interest added to it, 

173. There is, however, another class of 
work which does not increase the wealth. 

174, Thus, suppose, instead of employing 
men to build me a house, I employ them to 
dig holes in a field, to wheel the earth away 
to a distance ; and when they have made very 
great holes, I command them to fill them up 
by wheeling the earth back again. LHvery 
week I pay them their wages; after a time 
I find my money is all gone, and I have 
nothing left in its place; the useless holes 
that were dug are all filled up; everything 
seems just as 1b was at first, except that, my 
money being all gone, I am a bankrupt or a 
poor man. How is this? My men have been 
hard at work all the time; ought not their 
labour to have increased my wealth ? 
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175. Or again, being a wealthy man I buy 
a large estate, well wooded with valuable 
timber trees ; and I say, as [ama rich man it 
is right for me to let my money circulate 
freely, and so I will employ a large number 
of servants. JI put them to cut down my 
trees, saw them up, and then burn them. In 
the course of years my forest land is all 
cleared; my money has been distributed 
among the men as wages: but instead of 
selling my timber and getting more money or 
- other property for it, having had it burnt, I 
find my estate is not nearly so valuable as 
when I bought it, and that each year I am 
becoming a poorer man. 

176, In these cases the unpleasant result 
has been brought about because the servants 
have been employed in unproductive work. 
Hence we arrive at the conclusion, that, if in- 
crease of wealth be due to labour, it can only 
be that kind of labour which produces some- 
thing, and leaves it behind after the work is 
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performed, which is of more value than the 
things operated upon. Thus a ship is of more 
value than the timber and iron out of which it 
is made; bricks of more value than clay; a 
coat than the cloth the tailor used in making 
it; a knife than the unpolished steel, and so 
on. 

177. How does all this apply to intoxicating 
drink? Why, in this way: 

You are aware that nearly all the intoxi- 
cating beverages are manufactured from orain 
or sugar. A very great deal of time and 
money and labour is bestowed upon the various 
processes adopted for their production ; but 
unfortunately it is not the sort of labour by 
which the value of the corn or sugar is in- 
creased, but just the very opposite, for every 
change that is effected in the grain leaves the 
product less valuable: the malt is less valu- 
able than the barley, and the beer is of less 
value than the malt. The whole process is 


one of spoiling or destruction. 
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178. We cannot, however, expect men to 
work for nothing, so the farmer, the maltster, 
the brewer, and the publican, all have to be 
paid for their work ; the consequence 1s, that, 
though the article they produce is not so 
valuable as the thing they made it out of, a 
higher price has to be paid forit. It becomes 
dearer in price, but less in value. Nearly all 
the labour bestowed upon it has been wasted. 
Good grain has been turned into a useless— 
nay, more, into a harmful drink; and the 
country at large has been made poorer, by 
haying the good grain, which its soil pro- 
duced, destroyed. 

Now, if this be the true principle, or right 
way of looking at the matter, you can at once 
see that the more grain there is destroyed, 
the poorer the nation becomes ; and therefore 
that the larger the breweries, and the greater 
the trade in intoxicating drinks, the worse itis 
for the nation. 


179. You still feel disposed to dispute my 
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theory, and say you are sure it must do a very 
great deal of good: see what a very large 
number of men it employs, some in making 
barrels, others in building breweries, ete. ! 
See what a large amount of money is invested 
in it! and as the money circulates so freely 
from one person to another, does it not make 
trade very brisk and healthy? I grant you 
that the amount of money invested in the trade 
is simply enormous, and that the number of 
men employed by it is larger than in any one 
branch of industry in the kingdom, and that 
from such a union of labour and wealth a 
great benefit and blessing ought to arise to all 
classes of the community. 

The question is, Does it? The answer to 
such question is undoubtedly No, it does not. 

180. There are a great many people who 
think that if money is freely spent, it does not 
matter how it is circulated. 

181. Suppose a dozen boys have twelve 
shillings between them: they play at a game, 
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and by-and-by one lad wins four and another 
eight of them ; should you say that it was 
good for the other boys, and that the whole 
twelve of them were made richer thereby. 
T'wo boys have become enriched at the expense 
of the others; but the twelve shillings have 
not been increased to twenty shillings. Taking 
the twelve together, they remain in just the 
same position as at first. Wealth cannot be 
increased by simply changing it from one 
pocket to another. 

182. Last year about £140,000,000 were 
spent in intoxicating drinks. 

Where is what was purchased with such an 
immense sum? Drunk—entirely gone; ii 
performed no good purpose, and there is 
nothing whatever left to show for it. 

The brewer and the publican have been en- 
riched by it; but the public at large, who 
spent the money, are so much the poorer. It 
is never @ wise nora right thing that a large 


number of people should be injured for the 
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benefit of a few. I say the nation is made 
poorer. I will explain it by an illustration: 
188. There is another use to which corn is 
put. You are aware that it is ground up into 
flour by the miller, and then by the baker con- 
verted into bread. Now suppose all the bakers 
in England were to say that instead of selling 
their bread every day, they would employ their 
men and horses to carry it away and throw it 
into the sea, or some other place where it would 
be lost: at the end of the year what would be 
the result? The farmer would have received 
money from the miller, the miller from the 
baker, and the workmen their wages from the 
baker. So that in various channels the money 
would still be circulating amongst the people. 
But what of the bakers themselves, and also of 
the people who should have been fed with the 
bread ? Most of the bakers would be ruined, 
and many of the people would die from starva- 
tion, unless the bread could have been sub- 


stituted by something else. Seeing, however, 
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that the bakers would not sell the bread to the 
people, of course they, the people, still have 
their money,and would be able to spend it at the 
grocer’s or butcher’s, and buy rice, meat, and 
other things to make up for the loss of bread. 

184. In your hearts, no doubt, you think the 
supposition I have put forward is simply an 
insane imagination of my brain, so utterly 
foolish that it is not worth thinking about, 
-and that such an act on the part of the bakers 
would be so wasteful and wicked that they 
would not be allowed to do it. 

Be that as it may, the manufacture of in- 
toxicating drinks is quite as wasteful, and far 
more wicked. 

185. It is wasteful, because it destroys good 
corn, and gives you nothing substantial for 
it. This, I think, you will see by the fol- 
lowing illustration : 

Say that your father and myself are engaged 
in the same occupation, and that we each earn 


two guineas a-week. Iam a teetotaler, your 
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father a moderate drinker. He thinks it quite 
right to allow himself sixpence each day for 
beer, which in the course of the year amounts 
to £9 2s. 6d. In spending his money in this 
way, he thinks that he is encouraging trade, 
and that he is neither extravagant nor wasteful. 

186. To try and convince him, I agree to do 
the same; but instead of drinking my ale each 
time I buy it, I pour it down the sink-drain. 
At the end of the year, what is the difference 
between us. We have both spent £9 Qe. 6d. 
on ale. Did the ale make your father any 
stronger than me? Did he do more work than 
I did? Did it make him any happier? Did 
it make him spend his spare time any more 
pleasantly or usefully than I did mine? In 
what way is he better than I am at the end of 
the year? In no way; and if we were to 
examine the matter carefully, probably we 
should find that there was a great deal of ad- 
vantage on my side. But this we will leave, 
and say we are equal. Well, then, as I 
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poured my ale down the drain, it is quite cer- 
tain it was no use to me, and that I might 
have kept my money in my pocket. If I 
had done so, I should have been £9 2s. 6i/. 
richer than your father. Or I might, by 
spending 3s. 6d. per week more than your 
father, have lhved in a better house than he 
did. Or it might have been spent in many 
different ways by which many more people 
would have been benefited than were by 
buying ale. For instance, if I give the 
3s. 6d. per week to my wife to buy boots 
and clothes for the children and other useful 
things for the house, I have pleasure in 
seeing the former better clothed; and when I 
return home tired from my work, I am made 
more comfortable by having my house, in the 
course of a few years, much more nicely fur- 
nished than your father has his. 

The furniture would remain with me, and — 
thus from year to year my wealth would in- 
crease; and by-and-by, when I am an old 
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man, I should be possessed of enough to live 
on without working, or haying to be sup- 
ported by other people. 

187. Moreover, if I spend my money in this 
useful way I should have another feeling, and 
a very pleasant one, arising from the fact that 
if I spent nine pounds a year in useful things, 
I know that about five pounds finds its way 
into the pockets of the workmen who made 
the goods; whilst if I spent it on beer or 
spirits, only fifteen shillings would return to 
the worker as wages. And so I feel that I 
have made trade about six times brisker by 
my conduct than I should have done if I 
had followed the example of your father. 

188. If everyone were to give up drinking 
intoxicating drinks, and spend their money in a 
sensible way, there would be such an increase 
of trade and business that there would always 
be plenty of work for everyone to do. Noone 
need be out of work, and, instead of having 


a great army of soldiers doing nothing, we 
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should want all their strong arms to build 
houses, make furniture, clothing, etc.; and in 
a few years our country would become so 
prosperous that we should hardly know it. 
189. I said that the use of intoxicating 
drinks was not only wasteful, but wicked. 
When I poured my ale down the drain it 
did harm to nobody. In that case it was 
simply a wasteful act. Thousands of people 
drink so much that they seriously injure their 
bodies. They get drunk; they are then locked 
up, fined a sum of money, which ought to be 
spent for the use of the family; or if they 
have not got the money they are sent to 
prison. When they are there they cannot 
work for their family, so that the man in 
prison and his family outside have to be sup- 
ported by rates which are collected from the 
hard-working and sober part of the people. 
This is very unjust to those who are indus- 
trious and careful. In this way many people 


are made to suffer, 
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190. Perhaps you are anxious to know what 
would become of the brewers, publicans, and 
others engaged in the trade and manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks if such were put an 
end to, and you do not think it right that 
they should be thrown out of employment. | 

In a distillery in Edinburgh where 150 men 
are employed, they manufacture whisky, which 
is sold for nearly £1,500,000. If so much 
money were employed in the cotton or woollen 
trade, it would give employment to between 
6,000 and 8,000 work-people. 

That is, it would give work to at least forty 
times the number of work-people than it does 
at present. <A careful examination has shown _ 
that if all the money spent upon drink was 
: spent amongst the useful trades, it would find 
employment for seven or eight times the © 
number of people it does at present. The pub- 
licans and brewers would simply have to change 
their occupation, and there would be an im- 


mense amount of work waiting for them to do. — 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Moral View. 


191. Berors closing the book, I wish to say a 
few words, as one who not only takes an in- 
terest in seeing boys and girls happy and well 
informed, but also as one who desires to see 
them grounded in right principles and striving 
to be good. 

I wish, as briefly as possible, to place be- 
fore you some of the results which flow from 
the use of intoxicating drinks, believing that 
they will teach their own lesson. 

192. As nearly as can be estimated, the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom at present is 
34,000,000 ; but of this number 8,500,000 are 
under the age of 15 years; there are also 
500,000 people who never buy intoxicating 
drinks, so that we may reduce the number of 
those who do so to 25,000,000. The amount 
of money spent last year, in round numbers, 

10 
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was £150,000,000; that is equal to £6 
for each individual, or £21 for every family. 
This is a very large amount of money, and 
much more than hundreds of families can 
afford to spend on any single kind of indul- 
gence. However, the extravagance, though 
enormous, is but a very small part of the evil. 
193, I learn from statistics I have just been — 
examining, that last year there were the i 
following apprehensions 
200,184 drunk and disorderly. 
94,565 assault cases before magistrates. 
41,645 cases of larcency. 
23,045 indictable offences. 
13,521 offences against game laws. 
832 wounding and stabbing. 
138 murders. 
8 attempts to murder. 
374,511 





194. In addition to which, coroners’ inquests 


revealed the following, viz: 
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1,636 suicides. 
3,100 found dead. 
457 excessive drinking. 
1273 deaths from want, cold and exposure. 


195. I find also, that in 1877 the number of 
paupers were : 





Mrirciand 3 fOjaae 
Scotland. . . 100,105 
England. 2)" 728,500 

906,988 


and that the cost of their maintenance etc., 
was £14,585,594. 

196. The testimonies of governors of prisons, 
judges and magistrates, clergymen and others ; 
and the confessions of criminals and murderers 
all unite together in proving that a very large 
part of this crime, pauperism, and consequent 
misery arises from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

197. Further, it 1s proved by Dr. Norman 
Kerr, and others, that every year upwards 
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of 100,000 persons are brought tote 
premature death by the use of alcoholic 
beverages ; while more than 50,000 annually 
find a drunkard’s grave. ‘These are very 
awful facts, but I should be glad if you would 
think about them for a little time; and whilst 
doing so, remember that each one of these 
drunkards was once an innocent boy or girl. 
It is intensely sad to know that before one 
generation of drunkards dies out, an equal 
number of boys and girls have grown into 
such. What will you become ? 

198. The Temperance Reformation was started . 
about fifty yearsago. The founders were not — 
great, but they were good and noble men, and 
as such could not look round upon all the | 
wretchedness and sin which stared them in 
the face from every side, without having a 
strong desire to do something to lessen it. 

199. They thought of the Saviour’s words— 


judged the tree by its fruits; and as far as © 


they themselves were concerned, went to the 


root of the matter : they determined to abstain 
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from all drinks containing alcohol, and to do 
their utmost to persuade others to do the 
same. Between those early days and the pre- 
sent, the temperance pledge has been signed 
by people from a great variety of reasons: 
some have become abstainers in order to save 
money; others because they believed their 
health would be benefited ; and some because 
they feared they might become drunkards. 
200. All these reasons are good, but none 
more noble and worthy of commendation than 
those held by the early pioneers. ‘hey did nct 
possess the knowledge you and I do, but they 
feared God and strove to honour Him; they 
loved their fellow-men, and worked to help 
and bless them. And even nowit may be said 
that all who renounce intoxicating drinks for the 
same reasons, approach nearest to the model 
of the Saviour Himself, whose whole life was 


one continual living for the good of others, 


~ 
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Shc keaperian Temperance Kalendar and Birthday Auto- 
graph Album, containing a daily Shakesperian Quotation illustrating a 


record of temperance events. By JosErpH Mains. Handsome cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


Temperance Work in the Royal Navy. By the Author of 
‘Our Blue Jackets.” With Preface by AcNes E. Weston. Cloth, gilt 


edges, 1s, 6d. 
School Books, 


Temperance Lesson Book, The. A Series of Short Lessons on 


alchohol and its action on the body. Designed for reading in Schools and 
families. By Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S. ss. 6d. 


Temperance Primer, The. An Elementary Lesson Book, de- 


signed to teach the nature and properties of Alcoholic Liquors, and the action 
of alcohol on the body. By J. J. Ripce, M.D., &c. ts. 


Temperance Reading Book, A; or, Eltnieatany Chapters on 
Alcohol and Intoxicating Drinks. By JoHN INGHAM, Ph.C., Jacob Bell 
Scholar, Double Medallist and Prizeman of the Pharmaceutical Society. 1s. 


Merryweathers, The. A Temperance Reading Book. By Mrs, 
WIGLEY. 1s. 6d. 


_ Ovations, Lectures, Essaps, ete. 
Abominations of Modern Society. By the Rey. T. DE WITT 
TatMAGE, D.D. 1s. 
Adaptation of Temperance, The. A Series of Twelve Ad- 


dresses by various Authors. 1s. 


Address of the Very Rev. Dean of Carlisle at the Glasgow 


Abstainers’ Union. Paper covers, 3d. 
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Between the Living and the Dead. A Sermon by the Rey. 
Canon Farrar, D.D. Large type, paper cover, 4d. 3 cheap edition, 1d. 
Blemish of Government, Shame of Religion, Disgrace of 
Mankind; or, a Charge Dew up against Drunkards, and presented to 
his Highness, the Lord Protector, i in the name of all the Sober Partie in the 
Three Nations. <A Facsimile of a Work issued in 1655. 34d. 

Christian Serving his Generation, The. A Sermon preached 
at Glasgow by the Rev. W. M. Taytor, A.M. Paper covers, 3d. 

Does it Pay to Smoke and Drink? With Introduction and 
Notes by WILLIAM TEGG. Is. 

Drink, Drunkenness, and the Drink Traffic. <A Prize Essay. 
By the Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. Paper covers, 3d. 

Drinking System our National Curse, The. Addressed to 
all Good Citizens. By Rev. DAwson Burns. 6d. 


John B. Gough: the Man and his Work. By FREDERICK 
SHERLOCK. Tenth Thousand. ead. and id. 

John Wesley, Methodism, and the Temperance Refor- 
mation. Containing extracts from Wesley’s writings and the Wesleyan 
Magazine for upwards of 100 years. By J. W. Kirton. 4d. 

Ladies’ National Temperance Convention of 1876. With 
Introduction by Mrs. W. HinpD Situ, 4d. 

Moderate Drinking. Containing Speeches by Sir H. Thompson, 
F.R.C.S.; Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. ; Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., 
RoR Soe and others. With Portraits of the Speakers, cloth, rs. Without 
Portraits and first three Speeches only, paper cover, 4d. ; cheap edition, id. 

Moderate Drinking, for and against, from Scientific Points 
of View. By Dr. B. W. RicHARDSON. 2d. 

Moody’s Talks on Temperance. With Anecdotes and Inci- 
dents in connection with the Tabernacle Temperance Work in Boston. By 
D. L. Moopy. Edited by J. W. Kirton, LL.D, In wrapper, rs. ; cloth 
gilt, 1s. 6d. 

Night Side of New York Life, or the Masque torn off. 
Twelve Sabbath morning discourses, By the Rev. T. p—E Witt TaLMmacg, 
iD) ers. 

One Pleading for Many. By Rev. STENTON EARDLEY. 4d. 

Orations by J. B. Gough. Delivered in the United Kingdom 
during 1878 and 1879. ‘Ten pamphlets 1d. each, or 100 ina packet. The 
whole bound i in one vol. paper covers, 1s., limp cloth, 1s. 6d., bevelled boards, 
2s. 6d. 

Orations on Temperance. By JoHN B. Goucu. The original 
edition of fourteen orations, published in 1854. Cloth limp, ts., gilt, rs. 6d. 

Our National Vice. By the Rev. WILLIAM REID, D.D., Edin- 
burgh. Paper covers, 6d.; in cloth limp, ts. 

Philosophy of the Temperance Reformation, The. By F, 
ATKIN. With Preface by Dr. F. R. Less, F.S.A. 3d. 


Pleas for Abstinence. A series of Sermons and Addresses. By 
Rev. Canon Farrar. Paper covers. 4d. 


Temperance Manual, A. Jy the late Rev. J. Epwarps, D.D. 
Paper covers, 6d. 
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Temperance Movement, The. By Rev. Canon ELLISON. 2s. 
Temperance Pulpit, The: A Series of Discourses by Ministers 


of various Denominations. 2s. 

Tenacity of Habit, The; a plea for Temperance. By the Rev. 
RiIcHARD READE, B. ’A. 4d 

Unfermented Wine. A Fact. By NorMAN Kerr, M.D., 
aoe 3d: 

United Temperance Mission, held at Newport, Mon., 1879. 
Edited by Rev. R. VALpy FrEeNcH, D.C.L. 2s. 6d. 

Vow of the Nazarite, The. A Sermon by Canon FARRAR. 
Large type, 4d.; cheap edition, rd. 

Woman’s Work in the Temperance Reformation. Being 


Papers prepared for a Ladies’ Conference held in London, May, 26, 1868. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. S.C. HALL, 1s. and 6d. 


Biographical, 


Autobiography of John B. Gough. New Edition brought down 
to 1879. Printed on toned paper, and attractively bound. With four fine 
illustrations, 277 pages, 3s. 6d. A cheap edition with paper covers at 1s. 


Autobiography of John B. Gough and Personal Recol- 
lections. A reprint of the American Edition cloth, 2s., paper, 1s. 

Clerical Experience of Twenty-eight Clergymen on the 
Temperance Question. 1s., 1s. 6d., and as. 6d. 


Conflict and Victory. The Autobiography of the author of ; 


**The Sinner’s Friend.” Edited by the Rev. NEwman HALL. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Early Heroes of the Temperance Reformation. By WILLIAM 
LoGaN, Editor of Words of Comfort. Paper, 1s:, cloth, 2s. 

Father Mathew: His Life and its Lessons. A Lecture by 


LAWRENCE GANE. 34d. 
George Easton’s Autobiography. Is. and 2s. 


George Cruikshank: the Artist, Humourist, and the Man. 
A Critico- Bibliographical Essay. By Witiiam Bares, B.A., M.R.C.S.E., 
&c. With numerous illustrations by G. CRuIKSHANK on India paper. 4to 
half-bound cloth sides, gilt top, ros. 6d. 8vo sewed, 1s. rE 


Gloaming of Life, The. A Memoir of JAMES STIRLING. By 
Rey. ALEXANDER WALLACE, D.D.. Illustrated by Six First-class Engrav- 


ings from designs by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., Queen’s Limner for Scotland; 


k. Herdman, R.S.A.; Hugh Cameron, R.S.A.; J. B. M’Donald, A.R.S.A. ; 
George Hay, A.R.S.A., and J. Denovan Adam, Extra cloth boards, gilt, 5s. 
Cheap Edition, 6d. and 1s. 


Illustrious Abstainers. By FREDERICK SHERLOCK. Short 
Sketches of Sir Garnet Wolseley, K.C.B.; T. Burt, M.P.; President Hayes, 
Sir H. Thompson, M.D.; Commodore Goodenough, Dr. B. W, Richardson, 
F.R.S.; Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D.; Thomas Edward, S. Plimsoll, M.P.; 
S. Morley, M.P.; Rev. T. Guthrie, D.D.; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. ; Sir 
Henry Havelock, K.C.B. ; Father Mathew, J. G. Richardson, Elihu Burritt, 
J. B. Gough, Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce, Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart.; 
and John Howard. Superior cloth boards, gilt lettering, 3s. 6d. 
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Life of James M’Currey. Edited by Mrs. C. L. BALrour. 
With Portrait. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Life and Times of John B.Gough. By Rev. JoHN THomas, 
With Portrait. Enamelled wrapper in colours, 1s.; thick paper, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Life and Remarkable Adventures of John Clough, alas 
Colin, a British Workman; describing his early training, trades, travels, wild 
life, and reformation. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Work of Philip Pearsall Carpenter, 
B.A., Ph.D. Edited by his brother, Russ—ELL Lant CARPENTER, B.A, 
7s. 6d. 

Memorials of Temperance Workers. By JABEZ INWARDS. 4s. 

Richard Cobden, M.P. By LAWRENCE GANE. Uniform with 
“Father Mathew.” 3d. 

Sketches of Life and Character. By Rev. ALEX. WALLACE, 
D.D. Paper, ts., cloth, 2s. 


Cemperance Legislation, 


Alliance First Prize Essay, The. By Dr. F.R. Lees. 1s. 6d. 
Clerical Memorial to the Bishops on Intemperance. Is, 


Evidence on the Forbes-Mackenzie Act. Reprinted from 
the Minutes of Evidence given before the Select Committee on Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill 1877. 6d. 

Evidence on the Closing of Public Houses on Sunday, 
given before the Select Committee on Intemperance. By Epwarp WHiIT- 
WELL, 3d. 

“No Case” against the United Kingdom Alliance and 
the Permissive Bill: A Reply to “‘The Case” issued by the Provincial 
Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League. 1s. 

Politics of Temperance: A Series of Papers issued by the 
United Kingdom Alliance. 6d. : 
Sunday Closing in Ireland; how it Works. Testimony 

of Assize and County Court Judges, Magistrates, &c. 1d. 

Throne of Iniquity, The; or, Sustaining Evil by Law. By Rev. 
ALBERT Barnes, of Philadelphia. 1d. 

Triumphs of Prohibition, The, exemplified in the experience of 
Vineland, New Jersey, and of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 32 pages, Demy 
octavo, paper covers, 6d, 


Anecdotal, 
Annals of the Rescued. With a Preface by the Rev. C. E. L. 


WIGHTMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Golden Lane: Quaint Adventures and Life Pictures. By G. 
Ho.pEn Pike. With an Introductory Chapter on the Costers and Mr. 
Orsman’s Work, by the EARL oF SHAFTESBURY, K.G: Photographs of 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Orsman, and Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

Illustrated Temperance Anecdotes, or, Facts and Figures for 
the Platform and the People. Compiled by the Editor of the ‘* British 
Workman.” ist and 2nd series. Cloth, 1s. 6d. cach. 
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Leaves from a Note Book of Elizabeth Twining, Lady 


Visitor among the poor in London and country. Cloth limp, ts. 

Life in London Alleys. With reminiscences of Mary 
McCarthy and her Work. By the Rev. JAMES YEAMES. 2s. 

Mingled Memories in a Novel Form. By JABEZ INWARDS. 
Cloth, ts. 3 paper, 6d. 

Moody’s Talks on Temperance and Anecdotes. Revised and 
Edited by J. W. Kirton. Paper, ts., cloth 1s. 6d. 


One Thousand Temperance Anecdotes, suitable for Speakers, 
“ Penny Readings,” and Recitations. Original and selected. Edited by 
JoHN WILLIAM KirTON. Fcap 8vo, 520 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Second Thousand Temperance Anecdotes, A, suitable for 
Speakers. Being vol. 2 of the above. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tales, Essays, and Sketches. By HENRY LUCKETT., Is. 


Che Coffee Cabern Mobement, 


Book of One Hundred Temperance Beverages. By Wm. 
BERNHARD. Cloth, limp, 6d. 


Coffee Public House News. [Illustrated monthly paper, 1d. 
Coffee Public House, The: How to Establish and Manage it. 


Paper covers, 6d. 

Coffee Taverns: Their Work and Management. By HERBERT 
Bircu. 1d. 

Coffee Taverns, Cocoa Houses, and Coffee Palaces: their 
rise, progress, and prospects. By E. Herpte HALL, F.S.S. Illustrated, 
fancy paper boards, 1s. Cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 

Dublin Coffee Palace Journal. Monthly, 4d. 


More about our Coffee Room. By the Author of ‘Our 
Coffee Room.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Man who could do Impossibilities, A. A Tale of a Coffee 
Tavern. By T. H. Evans, 1d. 


Our Coffee Room. By Lady Hops, of Carriden. With Preface 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.C.S.I, Fifth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 247 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Allustrated Books by S, C, Vall. 


Boons ard Blessings: the Advantages of Temperance. 
Stories and Sketches. By Mrs. S.C. Hau. 6s. Gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


Old Story, An: a Temperance Tale in Verse. By S. C. 
Hatt, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the Art Journal, &c. Price 3s. 


Trial of Sir Jasper, The: a Temperance Tale in Verse. 
By S. C. Hari, F.S.A, Price 1s.3; handsome cloth boards, gilt, 2s. A 
Drawing-room Edition, small 4to, with Thirty-six pages of Prose Notes, 
handsomely bound, printed on fine paper, 5s. 
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Stories at Cwo Shillings and Sirpence. 7 


Bar-Rooms at Brantley, The; or, the Great Hotel Speculation. 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 

Barton Experiment, The. A Novel Temperance Tale. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” Illustrated. Cloth elegant, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Devil’s Chain, The. By the Author of “ Ginx’s Baby.” Twenty- 


sixth Thousand, with Illustrations by F. BARNARD and GoRDON THOMPSON. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d., cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Dora’s Boy. By Mrs, ELLEN Rose. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt. 

English Girls: their Place and Power. With a Preface by 
R. W, Daz, M.A, By Mrs. G. S, REANEY, is 

Gerard Mastyn, the Son of a Genius. A Story for Young 
Men; Illustrated. By E. H. BuRRAGE: 

Homes Made and Marred. [Illustrated.  . 

How a Farthing Made a Fortune. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 
Illustrated. 

John Snow’s Wife; and other Stories. By the Rev, C. 
CouRTENAY, and other writers. Cloth. 12 Illustrations. 

Losing Game, The. A Tale of Commercial Life. By MURRAY 
RUSSELL. 2s. 6d., 2s., and 1s. 6d. . 


More Excellent Way, A; and other Stories of the Women’s 
_ Temperance Crusade in America. By M. E. Winstow. Eight full-page 
Engravings. 
Nora, the Lost and Redeemed. By Mrs. Lyp1A FOWLER. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.3 paper, 1s 6d. 
People of Pentonby, The. By Miss Jessiz M. MAXTED. With 


portrait of Mr. S. Mortey, M.P., and Engravings. Crown 8vo. 


Story of Ten Thousand Homes. By Mrs. RoBERT O’REILLY. 
Tllustrated. Cloth gilt. 


Temperance Stories for the Young. By T. S. ARTHUR, 
Author of ‘Ten Nights ina Bar-Room.” Seven full-page Engravings. 


Ten Nights ina Bar-Room. A new and revised edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s: 6d:; cloth gilt, 2s. 


Village Tragedy, A. By GeorcEe Davis. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Stories at Cwo Shillings. 


Some Books will also be found under other headings at this price. 
Amy Royson’s Resolve. By DAVID FORTUNE. 
At the Lion’s Mouth. By Mary D. CHELLIS. 


Brought Home. By the Authoress of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
Cloth boards, 2s. 


Clarence Vane. By Mary D. CHELLIs. 
Coventrys, The. BySTUARTMILLER. Cloth boards, 2s.3 paper Is. 
Crosses of Chloe. By Miss M. A. PAULL. 
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Curse of the Claverings, The. By Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAME. 
Cloth boards, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. 


-Danesbury House. 100 Prize Tale. By Mrs. HENRY Woop. 


Extra cloth, 2s. 3 paper covers, 1s. ; limp cloth, rs. 6d. 


Diver’s Daughter, The. By Miss M. A. PAULL. 
Drift: a Story of Waifs and Strays. By Mrs. C. L. BALFouR. 


Extra cloth, 2s.3 paper covers, 1s. ; limp cloth, rs. 6d. 

Dunvarlich; or, Round about the Bush. By DAviD MAcrRAE. 
Cloth boards, 2s:; paper covers, 1s. 

Effie Raymond’s Life Work. By JEANNIE BELL. 

Fallen Minister, The. By Rev. JoHN Masson, Dundee. Cloth 


boards, 28., paper covers, Is. 
Fiery Circle, The. By the Rev. JAMES STUART VAUGHAN, A.M. 
Cloth boards, 2s.; paper covers, ts. 


Following the Master. By E. L. BecKwITH. 

George Ainslie. By Miss M. A. PAuLL. 

George Harrington. By Davip Macrar. Extra cloth, 2s. 3 
paper covers, 1s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Glenerne. A Tale of Village Life. By FRANCES PALLISER. 
Extra cloth, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. ; limp cloth, rs. 6d. 

Going with the Stream; and other Tales and Poems, By 
JEANNIE Bett. Cloth boards, 2s.; paper cover, ts. 


Grace Myers and other Tales. By T. S. ArTHuR. Cloth 


gilt, 2s, Paper covers, 1s. 

Isobel Jardine’s History. By Mrs. HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 
Cloth boards, 2s.; paper covers, 1s. 

Kenneth Lee. By JAMES GALBRAITH. 

King’s Highway; or Illustrations of the Commandments. 
By RicHarp Newton, D.D. Illustrated. 

Kingswood; or The Harker Family. By Emity THompson. 
Cloth boards, 2s.; paper covers, 1s: 

Light at Last. By Mrs. C. L. BALFour. Cloth boards, 2s., 
paper covers Is. 5 

Loving Service; or, St. Hillary’s Workmen’s Home. 


Merryweathers, The. A Temperance Story. By Mrs. WIGLEY. 
With Frontispiece. 


Mrs. Burton’s Best Bedroom. By the Author of “Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” and other Readings for Working Men’s Homes. With 
Frontispiece by Sir JouN GILBERT, and upwards of One Hundred large 
Engravings by other eminent artists. Cloth boards. 


My Parish. By Miss M. A. PAULL. 
Out of the Fire. By the Author of ‘* Clarence Vane.” 
Rachel Noble’s Experience. £105 Prize Tale. By BRUCE 


Epwarps. Ixtra cloth, 2s.; payer covers, 1s.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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““The Snow Queen,” ‘‘ Nessie’s Hero,” and ‘‘ Working to Win.”* Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


Blessing and Blessed, a Sketch of Girl Life. By Mrs. G. 
S. REANEy. Illustrated, Cloth gilt. 
Flower of the Grassmarket, The. By the Author of ‘* Tim’s 


Troubles.” Five Full-page FilustraGons: Crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 


Nothing but the Truth. An Unvarnished Picture of the Effects 

of Intemperance. By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “‘ De Profundis,” &c. 

Small post 8vo, cloth. 

Sister’s of Glencoe, The; or, Letitia’s Choice. By Eva 
Wynn. Handsomely bound. 

Three People. By Pansy. A Story of the Temperance Crusade 


in America. Twenty-nine full- -page Engravings, 5s. Cheap edition with 
Frontispiece, paper covers, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


Waking and Working; or, From Girlhood to Womanhood. 
By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. With Frontispiece, Cloth boards, 


Stories at Chree Shillings an’ Sirpence,. 


Esq., Author of “ Buy your own Cherries.” With Illustrations. Cloth. 
By the Trent. By Mrs. Oldham, Stroud. £250 Temperance 


Tale. Crown 8vo, in paper covers, 1s.; post 8vo, fine paper, in cloth 
boards. 


Frank Oldfield; or, Lost and Found. Prize Tale. By the 
Rev. T. P. Witson, M.A. 


John Lyon; or, Fromthe Depths. By RUTH ELLIOTT?T. Crown 8vo. 


Lionel Franklin’s Victory. By E. VAN SomMer. Second 
prize tale, 1879. With Six Engravings. Post 8vo, clothextra, © ~ 
C. L. BALFour. Revised and Illustrated Edition. Cloth. 


Neville Hatherly; A Tale of Modern English Life. With 


introduction by STENTON EARDLEy, B.A. 


Our Ruthless Enemy. A Temperance Tale. By the Author of 
the ‘‘ Insidious Thief.” Cloth boards. 


Reuben Gaunt. The Leeds Prize Novel. By Miss HUDDLESTON. 


Sought and Saved. By M. A. PAuLi, Author of ‘‘ Tim’s 
Troubles; or, Tried and True.” First Prize Temperance Tale, 1879. With 
Six Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Tim’s Troubles; or, Tried and True. Prize Tale, beautifully 
illustrated. By Miss PAuLt. 

True. to His Colours; or, The Life that Wears Best. By 
the Rev. T..P. Witson, M.A., author of “Frank Oldfield.” Six En- 
gravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

Vivians of Woodiford; or, True Hearts make PAPA 
Homes. By Miss M.A. Pautt. Illustrated. 
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Bessie Gordon’s Story. By MAGGIE SyMINGTON, Author ae 


Bunch of Cherries, A. Gathered and Strung by J. W. KiRTON, | 
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